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IN ARCADY 


I—A HOLIDAY 


HE masterful wind was up and out, shouting and chasing, the 
TT lord of the morning. Poplars swayed and tossed with a 
roaring swish ; dead leaves sprang aloft and whirled into space ; 

and all the clear-swept heaven seemed to thrill with sound like a 
great harp. It was one of the first awakenings of the year. The earth 
stretched herself, smiling in her sleep; and everything leapt and pulsed 
to the stir of the giant’s movement. With us it was a whole holiday ; 


the occasion a birthday—it matters not whose. Some one of us had 
had presents and pretty conventional speeches, and had glowed with that - 
sense of heroism which is no less sweet for that nothing has been done 
to deserve it. But the holiday was for all, the rapture of awakening 
Nature for all, the various outdoor joys of puddles and sun and 
hedge-breaking for all. Colt-like I ran through the meadows, frisking 
happy heels in the face of Nature laughing responsive. Above, the sky 
was bluest of the blue; wide pools left by the winter’s floods flashed 
back the colour true and brilliant; and the soft air thrilled with a 
germinating touch which seemed to kindle something in my own small 
person, as well as in the rash primrose already lurking in sheltered 
haunts! Out into the brimming, sun-bathed world I sped, free of 
lessons, free of discipline and correction, for one day at least. My 
legs ran of themselves, and though I heard my name called faint and 
shrill behind, there was no stopping for me. It was only Harold, I 
concluded, and his legs, though shorter than mine, were good for a 
longer spurt than this. Then I heard it called again, but this time 
more faintly, with a pathetic break in the middle ; and I pulled up short, 
recognising Charlotte’s plaintive note. 
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She panted up anon, and dropped on the turf beside me. Neither 
had any desire for talk; the glow and the glory of existing on this 
perfect morning were satisfaction full and sufficient. 

“Where’s Harold?” I asked, presently. 

“Oh, he’s just playin’ muffin-man, as usual,” said Charlotte, with 
petulance. “Fancy wanting to be a muffin-man on a whole holiday!” 

It was a strange craze, certainly ; but Harold, who invented his own 
games and played them without assistance, always stuck staunchly to 
a new fad, till he had worn it quite out. Just at present he was a 
muffin-man, and day and night he went through passages and up and 
down staircases, ringing a noiseless bell and offering phantom muffins 
to invisible wayfarers. It sounds a poor sort of sport, and yet—to 
pass along busy streets of your own building, for ever ringing an 
imaginary bell and offering airy muffins of your own make to a 
bustling thronging crowd of your own creation! There were points 
about the game, it cannot be denied, though it seemed scarce in 
harmony with this radiant, wind-swept morning ! 

“ And Edward—where is he?” I questioned again. 

“ He’s coming along by the road,” said Charlotte. “ He'll be crouching 
in the ditch when we get there, and he’s going to be a grizzly bear 
and spring out on us, only you mustn’t say I told you, ’cos it’s to be 
a surprise.” 

“All right,” I said, magnanimously. “Come on and let’s be 
surprised.” But I could not help feeling that on this day of days even 
a grizzly felt misplaced and common. 

Sure enough, an undeniable bear sprang out on us as we dropped 
into the road; and then came shrieks, growlings, revolver-shots, and 
unrecorded heroisms, till Edward condescended, at last, to roll over 
and die, bulking large and grim, an unmitigated grizzly. It was an 
understood thing, that whoever took upon himself to be a bear must 
eventually die, sooner or later, even if he were the eldest born: else 
life would have been all strife and carnage, and the Age of Acorns have 
displaced our hard-won civilisation. This little affair concluded with 
satisfaction to all parties concerned, we rambled along the road, picking 
up the defaulting Harold by the way, muffinless now and in his right 
and social mind. 

“What would you do?” asked Charlotte, presently—the book of the 
moment always dominating her thoughts until it was sucked dry and 
cast aside—“ What would you do if you saw two lions in the road, 
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one on each side, and you didn’t know if they was loose or if they was 
chained up?” 

“Do?” shouted Edward valiantly. “I should—I should—I should—’” 
His boastful accents died away into a mumble: “ Dunno what I should 
do.” 

“ Shouldn’t do anything,” I observed, after consideration ; and, really, 
it would be difficult to arrive at a wiser conclusion. 

“If it came to doing,” remarked Harold reflectively, “the lions 
would do all the doing there was to do, wouldn’t they ?” 

“But if they was good lions,” rejoined Charlotte, “they would do as 
they would be done by.” 

“ Ah, but how are you to know a good lion from a bad one?” said 
Edward. “The books don’t tell you at all, and the lions ain’t marked 
any different.” 

“Why, there aren’t any good lions,” said Harold hastily. 

“Oh yes, there are, heaps an’ heaps,” contradicted Edward. “ Nearly 
all the lions in the story-books are good lions. There was Androcles’ 
lion, and St. Jerome’s lion, and—and—and the Lion and the 
Unicorn si 


“ He beat the Unicorn,” observed Harold dubiously, “all round the 
town.” 


“That proves he was a good lion,” cried Edward, triumphing. 
“ But the question is, how are you to tell ’em when you see ’em?” 

“ J should ask Martha,” said Harold of the simple creed. 

Edward snorted with contempt, then turned to Charlotte. “Look 
here,” he said; “let’s play at lions, anyhow, and I'll run on to that 
corner and be a lion—I’ll be two lions, one on each side of the road— 
and you'll come along, and you won’t know whether I'm chained up or 
not, and that'll be the fun !” 

“No, thank you,” said Charlotte firmly ; “you'll be chained up till 
I’m quite close to you, and then you'll be loose, and you'll tear me in 
pieces, and make my frock all dusty, and p’raps you'll hurt me as well. 
/ know your lions !” 

“No, I won’t, I swear I won't,” protested Edward. “I'll be quite a 
new lion this time—something you can’t even imagine.” And he raced 
off to his post. Charlotte hesitated—then went timidly on, and at each 
step she grew less Charlotte, the mummer of a minute, and more the 
anxious Pilgrim of all time. The lion’s wrath waxed terrible at her 
approach ; his roaring filled the startled air. I waited until they were 
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both thoroughly absorbed, and then I slipped through the hedge out of 
the trodden highway, into the vacant meadow spaces. It was not that 
I was unsociable, or that I knew Edward’s lions to the point of satiety ; 
but the passion and the call of the divine morning were high in my 
blood. Earth to earth! That was the frank note, the joyous summons 
of the day ; and they could not but jar and seem artificial, these human 
discussions and pretences, when boon nature, reticent no more, was 
singing that full-throated song of hers that thrills and claims control of 
every fibre. The air was wine, the moist earth-smell wine, the lark’s 
song, the wafts from the cow-shed at top of the field, the pant and 
smoke of a distant train—all were wine—or song, was it ? or odour ?— 
this unity they all blent into? I had no words then to describe it, that 
earth-effluence of which I was so conscious ; nor, indeed, have I found 
words since. I ran sideways, shouting; I dug glad heels into the 
squelching soil; I splashed diamond showers from puddles with a 
stick; I hurled clods at random skyward, and presently I somehow 
found myself singing. The words were mere nonsense— irresponsible 
babble ; the tune was an improvisation, a weary, unrhythmical matter 
of rise and fall. And yet it seemed to me a genuine utterance, 
and just at that moment the one thing fitting and right and perfect. 
Humanity would have rejected it with scorn. Nature, everywhere 
singing in the same key, recognised and accepted it without a flicker 
of dissent. 

.All the time the hearty wind was calling to me companionably from 
where he swung and bellowed in the tree-tops. “Take me for guide to- 
day,” he seemed to plead. “Other holidays you have tramped it in the 
track of the stolid, unswerving sun ; a belated truant, you have dragged 
a weary foot homeward with only a pale, expressionless moon for com- 
pany. To-day, why not I, the trickster, the hypocrite? I who whip round 
corners and bluster, and relapse and evade, then rally and pursue! I 
can lead you the best and rarest dance of any; for I am the strong, 
capricious one, the lord of misrule, and I alone am irresponsible and 
unprincipled, and obey no law.” And for me, I was ready enough to 
fall in with the fellow’s humour: was not this a whole holiday ? So we 
sheered off together, arm-in-arm, so to speak; and with fullest con- 
fidence I took the jigging, thwartwise course my chainless pilot laid. 
A whimsical comrade I found him, ere he had done with me. Was 
it in jest, or with some serious purpose of his own, that he brought me 
plump upon a pair of lovers, silent, face to face o’er a discreet, unwinking 
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stile? Asarule this sort of thing struck me as the most pitiful tom- 
foolery. Two calves rubbing noses through a gate were natural and right 
and within the order of things; but that human beings, with salient 
interests and active pursuits beckoning them on from every side, coul 
thus . . .! Well, it was a thing to hurry past, shamed of face, and 
think on no more. But this morning everything I met seemed 
accounted for and set in tune by that same magical touch in the 
air; and it was with a certain surprise that I found myself regarding 
these fatuous ones with kindliness instead of contempt, as I rambled 
by, unheeded. Some reconciling influence was indeed abroad, which 
could bring the like inhuman antics into harmony with bud and growth 
and the frolic air! 

A puff on the right cheek from my wilful companion sent me off at 
a fresh angle, and presently I came in sight of the village church, sitting 
solitary within its circle of elms. From forth the vestry window pro- 
jected two small legs, gyrating, hungry for foothold, with larceny—not 
to say sacrilege—in their every wriggle: a godless sight for a sup- 
porter of the Establishment. Though the rest was hidden, I knew the 
legs well enough: they were usually attached to the body of Bill 
Saunders, the peerless bad boy of the village. Bill’s coveted booty, too 
—I could easily guess at that: it came from the Vicar’s store of biscuits, 
kept (as I knew) in a cupboard along with his official trappings. For a 
moment I hesitated. Then I passed on my way. I protest I was not on 
Bill’s side ; but, then, neither was I on the Vicar’s, and there was some- 
thing in this immoral morning which seemed to say that, perhaps, after 
all, Bill had as much right to the biscuits as the Vicar, and wouid 
certainly enjoy them better ; and anyhow it was a disputable point, and 
no business of mine. Nature, who had accepted me for ally, cared little 
who had the world’s biscuits, and assuredly was not going to let any 
friend of hers waste his time in playing policeman for Society. 

He was tugging at me anew, my insistent guide; and I felt sure, as 
I rambled off in his wake, that he had more holiday matter to show me. 
And so, indeed, he had; and all of it was to the same lawless tune. 
Like a black pirate flag on the blue sea of air, a hawk hung ominous ; 
then, plummet-wise, dropped to the hedgerow, whence there rose, thin 
and shrill, a piteous voice of squealing. By the time I got there a whisk 
of feathers on the turf—like scattered playbills—was all that remained 
to tell of the tragedy just enacted. Yet Nature smiled and sang on, 
pitiless, impartial, gay. To her, who took no sides, there was every bit 
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as much to be said for the hawk as for the chaffinch. Both were her 
children, and she would show no preferences. Further on, a hedgehog 
lay dead athwart the path—nay, more than dead ; decadent, distinctly : 
a sorry sight for one that had known the fellow in more bustling 
circumstances. Nature might at least have paused to shed one tear over 
this rough-jacketed little son of hers, for his wasted aims, his cancelled 
ambitions, his whole career of usefulness cut suddenly short. But not 
a bit of it! Jubilant as ever, her song went bubbling on, and “ Death- 
in-Life” and, again, “ Life-in-Death” were its alternate burdens. And 
looking round, and seeing the sheep-nibbled heels of turnips that dotted 
the ground, their hearts eaten out of them in frost-bound days now over 
and done, I seemed to discern, faintly, a something of the stern meaning 
in her valorous chant. 

My invisible companion was singing also, and seemed at times to be 
chuckling softly to himself—doubtlses at thought of the strange new 
lessons he was teaching me ; perhaps, too, at a special bit of waggishness 
he had in store. For when, at last, he grew weary of such insignificant, 
earth-bound company, he deserted me at a certain spot I knew ; then 
dropped, subsided, and slunk away into nothingness. I raised my eyes, 
and before me, grim and lichened, stood the ancient whipping-post of 
the village: its sides fretted with the initials of a generation that scorned 
its mute lesson, but still clipped by the stout rusty shackles that had 
tethered the wrists of such of that generation’s ancestors as had dared to 
mock at order and law. Had I been an infant Sterne, here was a grand 
chance for sentimental output! As things were, I could only hurry 
homewards, my moral tail well between my legs, with an uneasy 
feeling, as I glanced back over my shoulder, that there was more in this 
chance than met the eye. And outside our gate I found Charlotte, 
alone and crying. Edward, it seemed, had persuaded her to hide, in the 
full expectation of being duly found and ecstatically pounced upon ; then 
he had caught sight of the butcher's cart, and, forgetting his obligations, 
had rushed off for a ride. Harold, it further appeared, greatly coveting 
tadpoles, and topheavy with the eagerness of possession, had fallen into 
the pond. This, in itself, was nothing ; but on attempting to sneak in 
by the back-door, he had rendered up his duckweed-bedabbled person 
into the hands of an aunt, and had been promptly sent to bed; and 
this, on a holiday, was very much. The moral of the whipping-post was 
working itself out; and I was not in the least surprised when, on 
reaching home, I was seized upon and accused of doing something I had 
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never even thought of. And my frame of mind was such that I could 
only wish most heartily that I had done it. 


Il.— Satis Din Lusisti. 


Among the many fatuous ideas that possessed the Olympian noddle, 
this one was pre-eminent : that, being Olympians, they could talk quite 
freely in our presence on subjects of the closest import to us, so long as 
names, dates, and other landmarks were ignored. We were supposed to 
be denied the faculty for putting two and two together; and like the 
monkeys, who very sensibly refrain from speech lest they should be set 
to earn their livings, we were careful to conceal our capabilities for a 
simple syllogism. Thus, we were rarely taken by surprise, and so were 
considered by our disappointed elders to be apathetic and to lack the 
divine capacity for wonder. Now the daily output of the letter-bag, 
with the mysterious discussions that ensued thereon, had speedily 
informed us that Uncle Thomas was entrusted with a mission—a mission, 
too, affecting ourselves. Uncle Thomas’s missions were many and 
various. A self-important man, one liking the business, even while 
protesting that he sank under the burden, he was the missionary, so to 
speak, of our remote habitation. The matching a ribbon, the running 
down to the Stores, the interviewing a cook—these.and similar duties 
lent continual colour and change to his vacant life in London, and 
helped to keep down his figure. When the matter, however, had in our 
presence to be referred to with nods and pronouns, with significant blanks 
and interpolations in the French tongue, then the red flag was flown, the 
storm-cone hoisted, and by a studious pretence of inattention we were 
not long in plucking out the heart of the mystery. To clinch our con- 
clusion, we descended suddenly and together on Martha: proceeding, 
not by simple inquiry.as to facts—that would never have done !— 
but by informing her that the air was full of school and we knew 
all about it, and then challenging denial. Martha was a trusty soul, 
but a bad witness for the defence, and we soon had it all out of her. 
The word had gone forth, the school had been. selected ; the necessary 
sheets were hemming even now, and Edward was the designated and 
appointed victim. 

It had always been before us as an. inevitable bourne, this strange 
unknown thing called school; and yet—perhaps I should say con- 
sequently—we had never seriously set ourselves to consider what it 
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really meant. But now that the grim spectre loomed imminent, 
stretching lean hands for one of our flock, it behoved us to face the 
situation, to take soundings in this uncharted sea and find out whither we 
were drifting. Unfortunately the data in our possession were absolutely 
insufficient, and we knew not whither to turn for exact information. 
Uncle Thomas could have told us all about it, of course: he had been 
there himself once, in the dim and misty past. But an unfortunate 
conviction, that Nature had intended him for a humorist, tainted 
all his evidence, besides making it wearisome to hear. Again, the 
trumpets of such among our contemporaries as we had approached 
gave forth an uncertain sound. According to some it meant larks, 
revels, emancipation, and a foretaste of the bliss of manhood. 
According to others—the majority, alas!—it was a private and 
peculiar Hades, that could give the original institution points and a 
beating. When Edward was observed to be swaggering round with 
a jaunty air and his chest stuck out, I knew that he was con- 
templating his future from the one point of view. When, on the 
contrary, he was subdued and unaggressive, and sought the society of 
his sisters, I recognised that the other aspect was in the ascendant- 
“You can always run away, you know,” I used to remark consolingly 
on these latter occasions ; and Edward would brighten up wonderfully 
at the suggestion, but Charlotte melted into tears before her vision 
of a brother, with blistered feet and an empty belly, passing nights of 
frost ‘neath the lee of windy haystacks. 

It was to Edward, of course, that the situation was chiefly pro- 
ductive of anxiety; and yet the ensuing change in my own circum- 
stances and position furnished me also with food for grave reflection. 
Hitherto I had acted mostly to orders. Even when I had devised and 
counselled any particular devilry, it had been carried out on Edward’s 
approbation, and—as eldest—at his special risk. Henceforward I began 
to be anxious of the bugbear, Responsibility, and to realise what a 
soul-throttling thing it is. True, my new position would have its 
compensations. Edward had been masterful exceedingly, imperious, 
perhaps a little narrow ; impassioned for hard facts, and with scant 
sympathy for make-believe. I should now be free and untrammelled : 
in the conception and the carrying out of a scheme I could accept and 
reject to better artistic purpose. It would, for instance, be needless to be a 
Radical any more. Radical I never was, really, by nature or by sympathy. 
The part had been thrust on me one day, when Edward proposed to 
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foist the House of Lords on our small republic. The principles of the 
thing he set forth learnedly and well, and it all sounded promising 
enough, till he went on to explain that, for the present at least, he 
proposed to be the House of Lords himself. We others were to be the 
Commons. There would be promotions, of course, he added, dependent 
on service and on fitness,and open to both sexes ; and to me, in especial, 
he held out hopes of speedy advancement. But in its initial stages the 
thing wouldn’t work properly unless he were first and only Lord. Then 
I put my foot down promptly, and said it was all rot, and I didn’t see 
the good of any House of Lords at all. “Then you must be a low 
Radical!” said Edward, with fine contempt. The inference seemed 
scarce necessary, but what could I do? I accepted the situation, and 
said firmly, Yes, I was a low Radical. In this monstrous character I 
had been obliged to masque it ever since; but now I could throw it 
off, and look the world in the face again. 

And yet, did this and other gains really outbalance iy losses? 
Henceforth I should, it was true, be leader and chief; but I should also: 
be the buffer between the Olympians and my little clan. To Edward 
this had been nothing: he had utterly withstood the impact of 
Olympus, like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved. But was |] equal to 
the task? And was there not rather a danger that for the sake of peace 
and quietness I might be tempted to compromise, compound, and make 
terms? Sinking thus, by successive lapses, into the Blameless Prig. I 
don’t mean, of course, that I thought out my thoughts to the exact 
point here set down. In those fortunate days of old one was free from 
the hard necessity of transmuting the vague idea into the mechanical 
inadequate medium of words. But the feeling was there, that I might 
not possess the qualities for so delicate a position. 

The unnatural halo round Edward got more pronounced, his own 
demeanour more responsible and dignified, with the arrival of his new 
clothes. When his trunk and play box were sent in, the approaching 
cleavage between our brother, who now belonged to the future, and 
ourselves, still claimed by the past, was accentuated indeed. His name 
was painted on each of them, in large letters, and aftcr their arrival 
their owner used to disappear mysteriously, and be found eventually 
wandering round his luggage, murmuring to himself, “ Edward ——,” in 
a rapt, remote sort of way. It was a weakness, of course, and pointed 
to a soft spot in his character; but those who can remember the sensa- 
tion of first seeing their names in print will not think hardly of him. 
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As the short days sped by and the grim event cast its shadow longer 
and longer across our threshold, an unnatural politeness, a civility 
scarce canny, began to pervade the air. In those latter hours Edward 
himself was frequently heard to say “Please,” and also “Would you 
mind fetchin’ that ball ?” while Harold and I would sometimes actually 
find ourselves trying to anticipate his wishes. As for the girls, they 
simply grovelled. The Olympians, too, in their uncouth way, by gift of 
carnal delicacies and such-like indulgence, seemed anxious to demon- 
strate that they had hitherto misjudged this one of us. Altogether the 
situation grew strained and false, and I think a general relief was felt 
when the end came. 

We all trooped down to the station, of course: it is only in later 
years that the farce of “seeing people off” is seen in its true colours. 
Edward was the life and soul of the party ; and if his gaiety struck one 
at times as being a trifle overdone, it was not a moment to be critical. 
As we tramped along, I promised him I would ask Farmer Larkin not 
to kill any more pigs till he came back for the holidays, and he said he 
would send me a proper catapult: the real lethal article, not a kid’s 
plaything. Then suddenly, when we were about half-way down, one of 
the girls fell a-snivelling. The happy few who dare to laugh at the woes 
of sea-sickness will perhaps remember how, on occasion, the sudden 
collapse of a fellow-voyager before their very eyes has caused them 
hastily to revise their self-confidence and resolve to walk humbly. 
Even so it was with Edward, who turned his head aside, feigning an 
interest in the landscape. It was but fora moment. Then he recalled 
his hat—a hard bowler, the first he had ever worn. He took it off, he 
examined it, he felt it over. Something about it seémed to give him 
strength, and he was a man once more. 

At the station, Edward’s first care was to dispose his boxes on the 
platform so that everyone might see the labels and the lettering. 
One did not go to school for the first time every day! Then he 
read both sides of his ticket carefully; shifted it to every one of 
his pockets in turn; and finally fell to chinking his money, to keep 
his courage up. We were all dry of conversation by this time, and 
could only stand round and stare in silence at the victim decked for the 
altar. And, as I looked at Edward, in new clothes of a manly cut, with 
a hard hat upon his head, a railway ticket in one pocket and money of 
his own in the other—money to spend as he liked and no questions 
asked !—I began to feel dimly how great was the gulf already yawning 
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betwixt us. Fortunately I was not old enough to realise, further, that 
here on this little platform the old order lay at its last gasp, and that 
Edward might come back to us, but it would not be the Edward of yore, 
nor could things ever be the same again. 

When the train steamed up at last, we all boarded it impetuously 
with the view of selecting the one peerless carriage to which Edward 
might be entrusted with the greatest comfort and honour; and as each 
one found his, or her ideal compartment at the same moment, and vocifer- 
ously maintained its merits, he stood some chance for a time of being 
left behind. A porter settled the matter by heaving him through the 
nearest door; and as the train moved off, his head was thrust out of 
the window, wearing an unmistakable first-quality grin he had been 
saving up somewhere for the supreme moment. Very small and white 
his face looked, on the long side of the retreating train. But the grin 
was visible, undeniable, stoutly maintained ; till a curve swept him from 
our sight, and he was borne away in the dying rumble, out of our 
placid backwater into the busy world of rubs and knocks and competi- 
tion, out into the New Life. 

When a crab has lost a leg, his gait is still more awkward than 
his wont, till Time and healing Nature make him /otus teres atque 
votundus once more. We straggled back from the station disjointedly, 
Harold, who was very silent, sticking close to me, his last slender 
prop, while the girls in front, their heads together, were already 
reckoning up the weeks to the holidays. Home at last, Harold 
suggested one or two occupations of a spicy and contraband flavour, 
but, though we did our manful best, there was no knocking any interest 
out of them. Then I suggested others, with the same want of success. 
Finally we found ourselves sitting silent on an upturned wheelbarrow, 
our chins on our fists, staring haggardly into the raw new conditions 
of our changed life, the ruins of a past behind our backs. And all 
the while Selina and Charlotte were busy stuffing Edward’s rabbits 
with unwonted forage, bilious and green; polishing up the cage of his 
mice till the occupants raved and swore like householders in spring- 
time ; and collecting materials for new bows and arrows, whips, boats, 
guns, and four-in-hand harness, against the return of Ulysses: little 
dreaming that the hero, back from Troy and all its onsets, would scorn 
their clumsy armoury as rot and humbug, and only fit for kids! 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 








THE PASSING OF ENGLAND 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE NATION AND THE NAVY 


\ \ J) HAT is the proper standard of British naval preparation? The 
final answer to this question must come froin the specialist, 
from our best Admiral using the picked intelligence of the 

Navy to heip him. Before he can set to work, however, some preliminary 
matters must be settled for him, presumably by the Cabinet, representing 
the common sense and the will of the nation. I propose to discuss 
some of these preliminaries, not, indeed, by way of saying anything 
new, but rather by way of reminding my readers of some commonplace 
truths, which appear to me to be very often forgotten when the Navy 
and the Navy Estimates are talked about. 

None of us expect from the Navy anything more than defence. 
We wish to be protected. We want the United Kingdom to be pre- 
served from invasion; our trade, if possible, to be uninterrupted, and 
our Colonial possessions retained. What, then, is defence? It seems 
to me to be sometimes forgotten that defence consists in beating the 
enemy. You may resist an attack, and so long as your resistance 
continues you are engaged in defence ; but you are not safe until your 
opponent is disarmed or bound over, under sufficient security, to keep 
the peace. You cannot, without danger, relax your exertions before 
that end has been attained. 

Let us examine more particularly the nature of a British defence, 
beginning with the obvious necessity of preventing an invasion of Great 
Britain. A coast line is peculiarly open to attack. A land frontier can 
be defended by an army collected at one point and ready to strike. But 
an army cannot defend a coast line against the descent of an army from 
the sea ; it may attack the army when landed and may destroy it, but 
it cannot be counted upon to prevent the landing. For a fleet of 
transports can move faster at sea than an army by land; even the use 
of railways will not enable an army to move along a coast as fast as 
a fleet; wherever, therefore, there is a long stretch of coast with a 
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number of possible landing-places, the force intending to land can 
anticipate the arrival of the force intending to oppose it. Moreover, 
the guns which ships carry are so much more powerful than any that 
can be quickly moved upon land that at a suitable point away from 
fortifications a fleet of war-ships can always cover a landing against 
resistance from the shore. The only way, therefore, by which an enemy 
can be prevented from landing upon a coast is by resistance at sea. 

A fundamental factor in sea warfare is the nature of the battle- 
ship, which is a consequence of the law of displacement. Every ship 
when afloat weighs, with all that it carries, exactly the weight of the 
water which it displaces. Therefore, the builder of a ship of a given 
size has a given weight and no more to deal with. He may give, say, 
one quarter to hull, another quarter to engines, and half to cargo; or 
one-third to hull, one-third to engines, and one-third to cargo. <A ship 
that has no cargo to carry can, therefore, have, say, one-half or one-third 
of its weight devoted to guns, ammunition, and the strengthening and 
protection of its hull, without: being heavier or slower or less seaworthy 
than a ship of the same size built for carrying cargo. Thus, in every 
age and in all conditions, whether of oars, sails, or steam, the ship built 
as an engine of war is always stronger than the merchant ship, which, 
as a general rule, cannot fight against it with any prospect of success. 
A fleet of war-ships, in short, can be faced by nothing but a fleet of 
war-ships ; and if, in a given area of water, there is such a fleet, no other 
kind of ships can venture into that area except upon sufferance. The 
fleet of war-ships is said to “command” the area. The proper defence 
of a coast line against attack from the sea consists in having in the sea 
area from which the coast can be approached a fleet which commands 
that area. The would-be invader is then obliged, if he wishes to land 
an army on the coast, first of all to remove the defending flcet. For 
this purpose the most effective method is to attack it with another fleet 
also of war-ships, which will attempt to destroy it or drive it away, and 
so to obtain itself the “command” of the area in question. 

In the long run one of the two fleets obtains the upper hand. For 
as war-ships take a long time to build, and as there are no efficient 
substitutes for them, a victory in which one side destroys two or three of 
the enemy’s ships and captures two or three more, upsets the balance. 
The beaten fleet must retire to a place of safety, usually to a fortified 
harbour, where it will be watched by the victor with a portion of his 
force while the remainder patrols the sea. The beaten side can send no 
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merchant ships and no transports into the part of the sea -hus in the 
enemy’s power except at the risk of their destruction or capture. The 
winning side is at liberty to transport and land his army in safety, under 
cover of a portion of his fleet, and his merchant ships will run no risks 
except from stealthy attacks against which no fleet of battle-ships can 
give full protection, though, so long as the enemy’s battle-ships are out 
of the question, the merchant ships can be protected partly by their 
own efforts and partly by war-ships built for this special purpose rather 
than for battle. 

The command of an area of sea thus involves the destruction or at 
least the smzse hors de combat of the enemy’s fighting fleet, and to attain 
this end is the first object of each side in any naval war. But the 
hostile fleet once driven from the sea, and precautions taken to 
prevent its reappearance, the victor has more than a local control of 
the sea. As against the beaten enemy the whole sea is his, to use as 
he pleases. The command of the sea, based upon the thorough 
defeat of the enemy, is as against that enemy not local but universal. 
It follows that an insular State requires for its efficient defence a 
fleet such as can in war obtain the command of the sea against its 
enemies, that is, can thoroughly defeat the hostile fleets, can drive them 
to seek shelter in their ports, and, can then prevent their return to sea. 
If the insular navy can do this, not only is the island safe, but its 
trade can be protected, its colonial possessions are secure, and its 
armies can be landed upon any coast that belongs to the enemy in any 
part of the world. But if the insular navy is defeated, and defeat 
pushed to its natural consequence of exclusion from the sca, the island 
can be invaded, and its communications with the rest of the world cut 
off, while its transmarine possessions are all left to their own resources 
and exposed to the enemy’s attacks. 

In short, after thorough naval defeat an island must accept the 
terms of the victors, and become the-political dependency of the State 
which has destroyed its fleet. This perhaps well-worn analysis is the 
justification of England’s traditional naval policy, so well expressed 
in the eighteenth century national song, which describes naval supre- 
macy as the “charter of the land,” and which admirably sums up the 
relation between a victorious navy and colonial ascendency. In short, 
England must maintain a fleet ever ready to defeat and in the long 
run to destroy the fleets of her adversaries. 

Who, then, are the possible enemies that the British Navy may be 
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called upon to face? The answer to this question must be sought in 
a review of the growth of England’s maritime power. The eighteenth 
century nearly, but not quite, covers the period of its establishment. 
From 1688, when the Revolution brought England on to the side of 
Holland in the war against France, to the fall of the first French Empire, 
there was a series of wars in which France and England are always 
ranged on opposite sides. France at the beginning is aiming at 
supremacy in Europe, and is resisted by the Empire Holland and 
England. The combination changes, but it always includes England 
on one side and France on the other, and by the end of the Seven 
Years’ War England has established her maritime supremacy, and its 
concomitant of colonial ascendency. Then the combination is directed 
against her. In the American War she is opposed to France, Spain, 
and Holland, as well as to the American Colonies, and her enemies have 
the assistance of the armed neutrality of the northern nations. After 
ten years of peace, the French revolutionary government revives the 
old design of ascendency in Europe, and renews the general war, in 
which England continuously takes part. First Holland and then Spain 
follow in the wake of France. But the French navy, having lost its 
officers in the Revolution, is no match for the English, and even the 
genius and authority of Napoleon are unable to prevent the destruction 
of the allied fleets.) The French, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish fleets are 
all annihilated, and England obtains the absolute command of the sea. 
Napoleon attempts to unite the whole of Europe in antagonism to the 
maritime domination of Great Britain; but the attempt fails, and the 
British naval supremacy is further strengthened by the destruction of 
almost all the shipping trade of all the other countries—a destruction 
of which England, of course, reaps the benefit. The Revolution, in 
short, gave England the opportunity to raise up against that coalition 
of the Maritime Powers with which she was threatened a coalition of 
the Non-Maritime Powers. The result was the destruction of all 
Navies, and of nearly all mercantile marines except her own: so that 
she possessed for the seventy years following the peace (1815-1885), 
an overwhelming supremacy at sea, both in peace and war, and was 
in actual occupation, though not in legal possession, of wellnigh 
every coast in the world not the territory of a great or civilised Power. 
With what view do other nations regard this naval preponderance, 
so necessary to England, and therefure thought by Englishmen to be 
so natural? It may be worth while to go back a little, and see what 
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the Continental opinion on the subject was at the time of the last great 
conflict. I begin with the period of the Revolutionary War, before the 
maritime war had assumed the course which afterwards made it the 
turning point of the whole struggle. Herder, in a volume of his Letters 
Sor the Promotion of Humanity, published in 1797, has a chapter headed 
Mercantile Arrogance. “Trade,” he says, “though due not to the 
noblest impulses, should unite not separate mankind. It should teach 
them, if not in the noblest form of gain, to know at least as children 
the community of their interests. For that purpose the ocean is there ; 
for that purpose the winds blow and the rivers run. The moment one 
nation wishes, in her haughty greed, to close the sca to all the others, 
and to take the wind from them, that moment, if there is sufficient 
insight into the mutual relations of nations, the indignation of all the 
other nations must be aroused against the subjugator of the free 
element, the robber of the greatest spoils, the arrogant possessor of all 
the treasures and fruits of the earth.” 

After the true bearings of the naval contest on the Continental 
struggle had been revealed by the battles of the Nile and of Copen- 
hagen, and after the British supremacy had been established in 1805, 
but before the defeat of Prussia in 1806, I find Biilow, the famous 
author of the Spzrit of Modern War, writing a review of the Campaign 
of Austerlitz, in which he denounces the mercantile and maritime 
supremacy of England and declares that the welfare of Europe requires 
its abolition :—‘“ Bonaparte sooner or later must either cross the channel 
or fall.” These words of Biilow’s express Napoleon’s own view. The 
late Professor Seeley has lucidly shown us how Napoleon, when he found 
himself the master of a France as great as either Richelieu or Louis X1V 
had ever dreamed of,.saw in England’s maritime power the great 
obstacle to all his designs of supremacy in Europe, and how, foiled in 
his plans for the direct conquest of the island, he set about to conquer 
Europe, as a means of overcoming England. “England,” said Napoleon, 
“ought to be a French island like Oléron or Corsica.”* Mathieu 
Dumas, writing, during the Restoration, the history of the wars of the 
Revolution and the Empire, declares that “ England, rising by degrees, 
has obtained such an ascendency over all the governments of Europe, 
that it is no longer a preponderance that can be contested, but a veritable 
political domination.” Jomini, the military exponent of the Napoleonic 








* Nouvelle Revue, Jan., 1894, p. 313. 
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idea, and one of the clearest heads that has ever been occupied with 
the relations between war and policy, is never tired of repeating that 
“a maritime equilibrium is essential to the balance of power in Europe.” 
A maritime equilibrium, it is needless to say, implies the end of Great 
Britain’s naval supremacy, and therefore the reduction of England to 
the position which Napoleon had suggested. 

To a Continental Power it is always disagreeable that her coast 
should be exposed to an English attack to which she cannot reply ; and 
her dislike of this situation is not mitigated by the obvious consideration 
that naval supremacy is a vital necessity for England in a way in which it 
can never be vital to any Continental Power. Every Continental states- 
man, as soon as he looks seaward or begins to be interested in colonies, 
finds England in possession. Every Continental Power that has, in 
recent years, shown any expansive force, with the sole exception of 
Italy, has come into diplomatic conflict with England. 

The danger to be anticipated is a coalition of Maritime Powers against 
Great Britain. No observer doubts that France might easily be induced 
to go to war with England if there were any prospect of success. That 
Russia would find, in the outbreak of an Anglo-French war, the best 
opportunity to cstablish her ascendency in Asia is believed by every 
diplomatist. But what seems to be ignored in all that is usually 
written or spoken on the subject is the obvious interest of Germany to 
associate herself in such a case with her two neighbours. Germany has 
no quarrel of her own with either Russia or France, and the ill-feeling 
cherished in both countries against Germany is purely sentimental. 
The French like to talk about Alsace and Lorraine, but there is to-day 
hardly a sane Frenchman who would propose to attack Germany for 
the re-conquest of the lost provinces. If France and Germany were 
allies for a short time Sédan would be forgotten. Germany and Russia._ 
have absolutely no solid cause of quarrel. The Russians dislike the-. 
Germans because Germans are to them the representatives of the hated 
Western World, or, as we should say, of the “foreigner.” But so long as 
the German Government acquiesces in the Russification of the Germans . 
in Russia, this dislike need cause no political dispute. The late-- 
estrangement between the two Governments was due to the support 
given by Germany to Austria in regard to her Eastern policy, « 
moderate and qualified support no doubt, but exceedingly distasteful 
to the late Tsar. The present Tsar appears anxious to renew thc 
traditional friendship that since 1812 has bound his family to that of 
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the Hohenzollerns. Bismarck, from his entrance into political life, has 
constantly advocated for Prussia and for Germany an alliance with 
France and Russia. In May, 1857, he writes in an official report tc 
his Government: “If there should be a breach between France and 
England a Franco-Russian alliance follows as a matter of course, and 
we shall have the choice between joining it on the best terms to be had 
or of accepting an Austro-English counter-alliance.” He then goes on 
to show how little help could be expected from Austria and England. 

In a score of passages in his correspondence at that date he urged 
the same view, that the only wise course for Prussia was to be ready to 
enter into a Franco-Russian alliance. I shall confine myself to one 
further quotation. In a letter to Gerlach (11th May, 1857) Bismarck 
writes: “As far as foreigners are concerned I never in my life had 
much sympathy with any of them except the English; but they will 
not have our love, and if it were proved to me that it is in the interest 
of a healthy and well thought-out policy I would as soon see our troops 
firing on the English as on the French, the Russians, or the Austrians.” 
Everyone will remember to what lengths Bismarck went in 1885-7 to 
‘preserve the good relations between Germany and Russia. But most 
people have unfortunately forgotten that in 1884 he came to an 
understanding with M. Ferry for a combined attack upon England in 
Colonial matters, and how the two Powers acted in concert at the Congo 
‘Conference of 1884-5. Bismarck’s action in regard to the Camerocns, 
Angra Pequefia, and New Guinea was so hostile and so deliberately 
provoking that, had it come from a small Power, such as Portugal, it 
would have been met by an ultimatum. Anyone who will carefully 
read to-day his speech of the 1oth January, 1885, will be convinced that 
he then thought an ultimatum not impossible, and was endeavouring to 
inflame, the minds of his hearers so as to gain the necessary popularity 
for a war with England in case it should come. Hardly a greater 
service could be rendered to the British public, by way of showing 
what the policy of Germany was in 1884, and may be again to-morrow, 
than by the publication of a full translation of the remarkable trilogy 
of ‘speeches which the Prince delivered that day. I was assured by 
several of the most experienced members of the Reichstag that in their 
recollection the feeling of the House that day was without parallel, 
except on the day of the announcement of the French declaration of 
war in 1870. In 1885, however, France was not ripe for co-operation 
‘with Germany. The Germans were still the enemy, and the English 
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had not yet been substituted for them. M. Ferry was expelled from 
office and his colonial policy execrated. To-day M. Ferry’s policy in 
Tunis, Tonquin, Siam, and Madagascar, is that of France. Prince 
Bismarck, no doubt, is no longer Chancellor. But the Emperor, who 
declared that, though there had been a change of pilots, the course 
was still the same, has been not less zealous--and has been more 
successful—than Prince Bismarck in conciliating the goodwill both of 
Russia and of France. 

I do not, however, assume that Germany would enter into active 
hostilities against England. She has no sufficient inducement. Great 
Britain, if she be at war with France and Russia, must yield compliance 
to any demands made by Germany, however exorbitant. Germany, 
therefore, might be content with a neutrality friendly to France and 
Russia: though the precedent of 1884-5 shows that, in order to be sure 
of engaging her neighbours against us, she might go to the verge 
of war against us. But mere neutrality must have far-reaching con- 
sequences. It at once renders Italy helpless as an ally for Great 
Britain. If Germany is prepared to look on indifferent, France can 
compel Italy to remain neutral, or even to take part in the war on her 
side. For, if Germany will guarantee herself neutral, Italy is unable, 
with any chance of success, to resist an attack by the French army. 

England for a dozen years past has pursued a policy at once of 
timidity and of isolation. Making friends with none of the Great 
Powers, she has estranged most of the small ones: Greece, for example, 
by the blockade of her coast; and Portugal by the high-handed 
conduct of disputes concerning territory in South Africa. The action of 
France in regard to Siam, Madagascar, Newfoundland, and the Niger ; 
of Germany in regard to most of her African acquisitions and to Samoa ; 
and of Russia in the Pamirs, is hostile action. In every case it is 
éte-toi que je m’y mette. The peace has in each case been preserved 
because British Governments have in each case yielded ; but who can 
say, with regard to any one of these cases, that if the British Govern- 
ment had maintained what its members believed to be the just rights 
or claims, or the established interests of this country, there would not 
have been war? I believe, then, that the situation to-day resembles 
the situation of 1778, and that the danger is, not of an unexpected war 
with a single Power, but of the sudden appearance of a European 
coalition, embracing all, or all but one, of the great Maritime Powers, 
and aiming at the abolition of Great Britain’s maritime credit. I say 
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deliberately of her credit, because for many years past we have been 
living upon the tradition of the supremacy won by our grandfathers, 
and not upon the actual possession of the force with which supremacy 
might be made good. 

I return now to my starting point, the standard of naval preparation. 
We must be able and ready to defeat and destroy the fleets of our 
enemies, or we shall become a dependency—it matters little whose. 
What, then, are the necessary preparations, supposing time is allowed us 
to prepare? First of all—surely ?—a Government of resolute men capable 
of throwing off the worn-out trappings of party, and of leading a nation 
of men: for England at this moment is brimful of manliness eager to 
respond to a bold lead. Secondly, a reform at the Admiralty, by which 
power shall be given to those who best understand naval war, and who 
can exercise authority and answer for its right use. When these two 
essentials have been secured, we may set to work to create the Navy 
we need, by putting a premium upon the most capable officers, by 
recruiting sailors, stokers, and gunners, and last but not least, by 
building as many ships as our Admirals want, as fast as money can 
build them. If we fail in any of these matters, or if we postpone them, 
many of us will live to see the passing of England. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


\ \ TITHIN the last fourteen years a course of exceptional 
character has been run in English political life. The sudden 
rise of Lord Randolph Churchill, the methods by which he 

rose, his speedy collapse when he was asked to approve himself fit 
for the work of government, might easily be paralleled in other politics ; 
they have been infrequent in ours. The nearest approach to his 
career is the career of Canning; but, putting aside the many con- 
siderations to be taken into account in a comparison, the intrinsic 
faculties of the two men were so widely different, that it would be 
merely arbitrary thus to associate their names. 

The infrequency of such lives among us accounts, I presume, for the 
kind of wonder with which men saw Lord Randolph’s sudden rush down 
from what looked like acknowledged leadership to the lower levels of 
failure. Yet it was none the less perfectly consistent with his rise 
to power: it was, indeed, inevitable, being the outcome of those 
very qualities of temperament and character which had carried him to 
the front of the Tory battle. Lord Randolph had the fortune—the fatal 
and disastrous fortune—to make himself conspicuous by the arts of the 
Parliamentary fighter and, to use the strictly correct word, demagogue. 
The qualifications of “ low breeding, vulgar birth, and impudence” are not 
all necessary for the part. The last alone is indispensable ; and where 
it is present, high birth and gentle breeding do no manner of harm. 
There is such a person as the Aristocratic Demagogue. He has been a 
scarce birth among ourselves, but he is by no means uncommon in 
history, and he has wielded not seldom a wide-reaching and a most 
pestilent influence. In a revolutionary time and a State disorganised 
and shifting, he may attain to the eminence of Philippe Egalité. Under 
a more stable government his opportunities are limited ; but his limita- 
tions, even, have their set-offs. Where he does enjoy a free run, he 
commonly rounds it off on the scaffold: whereas in milder circumstances 
he only surprises those, who think that the capacity to seize on power is 
necessarily accompanied by the capacity to use such power as has been 
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seized, by proving himself incapable of rule. In brief, it is character- 
istic of him that, with more or less of violence, as the case may be, and 
a more or Jess tragical end, he signally fails when he essays the work of 
government. 

To consider Lord Randolph’s course of action between ’80 and 86 
is to find nothing whatever in the least surprising in the trick he put 
upon his colleagues just before the Christmas of the latter year. He 
had fought well; he had even fulfilled a useful function. These are 
truths none may gainsay ; and if they were not truths, his history would 
be wholly incomprehensible. Some combination of circumstance and 
faculty there must have been to make him possible, and it is by no 
means hard to tell what that combination was. The election of ’80 had 
cowed the Tories for the time. Mr. Gladstone’s majority was at once 
so utterly overwhelming and so vastly unexpected, that it left his 
opponents dazed with the magnitude and the suddenness of their 
defeat. Nor was this all their misfortune either. Mr. Disraeli’s 
promotion to the Lords had deprived them of the one known debater 
who was of sufficient stature, experience, and capacity to meet the 
Liberal chiefs on equal terms. The Ministerial superiority in 
Parliamentary and debating (which are not necessarily synonymous 
with administrative) ability was as manifest as the Ministerial advantage 
in numbers; and if Lord Beaconsfield decided not to meet Parliament, 
it was probably—in part at least —because he felt the full hopelessness 
of trusting his lieutenants in the Lower House to make a decent fight 
for it on a Vote of Want of Confidence. Moreover, the Liberal majority 
was the triumph much more of a man than of a party. Mr. Glad- 
stone it was, and not his followers, who had won this splendid victory ; 
and his followers knew it. It has been stoutly asserted, and it is 
entirely credible, that many among them cherished an anxious and a 
fearful mind at the win which had given them a tyrant for a leader; 
but, whatever they said, or thought, in private, in public they obeyed 
with a most significant humility. Mr. Gladstone’s mastery, in truth, 
was absolute, for behind him was a crushing majority, and before, an 
Opposition, not only far outnumbered but, led by a set of politicians 
manifestly depressed by a chilling sense of utter personal inequality to 
their task. 

Now, to fight a party back to power in sucha case is a great 
Parliamentary feat. Sir Robert Peel had done it, partly by masterly 
management, and the exhibition of a notable administrative capacity ; 
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and between ’80 and ’85 Lord Randolph Churchill went far towards 
repeating the achievement. But it was by very different methods 
from Sir Robert’s. His sole resource was insult. His temptation 
to take up that weapon was great; the skill and the success with 
which he used it was often anything but small; and, in some measure, 
the end, which was good, may be said to have justified the means. 
There was something in Mr. Gladstone’s attitude—something Peck- 
sniffan—an affectation of meek and devout compunction dissembling 
an enormous arrogance—which truly called for insult; and Lord 
Randolph was gifted for the work. At his worst, of course, he was 
but a mouthing and hysterical scold; but at his best he could, 
and did, display no little ingenuity, both in abuse and in choice of 
occasion. The great quality of a Parliamenteer—that “instinct of the 
House,” which Parliamenteers alone can fairly estimate—has . been 
allowed him by good judges; and ’tis plain that it was his, or he must 
have perished, with other bores, under that steady drizzle of indifferent 
contempt which Parliament knows how to turn on to those it does not 
love. His use, too, of his weapon was legitimate enough. It has 
always been held good work, and worthy of men’s praise, to convert the 
heathen by smashing his idol under his very gaze. Much of the 
support accorded to Mr. Gladstone at the polls had been as it were a 
testimonial in kind to the stump-orator and the atrocity-monger ; and, 
so long as the thing went not too far, the interests of the country had 
as much to gain as to lose, in that the other side produced a second 
of the tribe of Rab-shakeh, fluent in speech like unto the first, and like 
him pertinacious in appeal. Provided you can only be sure of getting 
rid of the Sausage-Seller when his job is done, it is good tactics to 
employ him in the pulling-down of Cleon. This work of pulling-down 
is work which Lord Randolph did very materially help to do. His 
persistent and—to admirers I will concede so much—his often ingenious 
campaign of insult and obstruction did, in due time, turn the laugh 
against Cleon, and that, too, on the faces of not a few of Cleon’s own 
gaping tail. It dimmed the Premier’s prestige in the House to see him 
wincing under the taunts of his pitiless and pertinacious little enemy. 
In the House and out of it he was by much the smaller figure for that 
enemy’s effect; and in proportion as he paled and dwindled, the spirit 
of the Opposition waxed and rose. The country was the gainer, and 
Lord Randolph deserved both his praise and his reward. . 

Thus much must be allowed, and yet we who profited by it 
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remain entitled to consider well the work which earned that praise 
before deciding on that reward. Surely the place which Cleon has 
misused is mot the Sausage-Seller’s proper prize? Surely the right 
to govern is mot to be won by the sole work of insulting those 
who have misgoverned? Surely—surely more is needed than 
that? The power of working loyally with other men, which 
implies a capacity for courtesy and _ self-restraint; a certain 
consistency of conduct; such a measure of principle as will keep 
one from the defence of incompatible doctrines in a breath; some 
readiness to subordinate a temporary Parliamentary advantage to the 
permanent welfare of the country—these qualities must all be present 
in the man who is to be trusted with power in a State. Not one 
of them—hardly even the approach to one of them—was ever present 
in Lord Randolph Churchill. Those who worked on his side of the 
House between ’80 and ’85 must have seen enough—assuredly there 
were thousands outside the House who did see enough—to prepare them 
ta accept the catastrophe not only without surprise, but also with a 
sense of profound relief. That faculty for insult—so useful against 
Cleon !—was quite as readily displayed against the veterans on the 
other side who lingered in the Sausage-Seller’s way. The deficiencies 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s leadership were gross, open, and palpable, 
and the party was acutely aware of them. But it shrank from 
exchanging Sir Stafford Northcote with all his faults for nothing but 
the person, and the pugnacity, of Lord Randolph Churchill. And 
beyond his pugnacity and his person, Lord Randolph had nothing to 
bring. It is said that he lamented his idle youth. Better employed, 
the years thereof might have given him a basis of knowledge, and 
have saved him from his strong (and deadly) predisposition to snatch 
at anything that would draw a cheer before he knew if it were com- 
patible with his last confession of faith. So Lord Randolph is reported 
to have spoken in his latter days. But to be an honest man it is really 
not necessary to be bred an attorney. If Lord Randolph Churchill 
was inconsistent in his politics, it was, not for want of book-learning 
but, because of an innate incapacity for political principle. And the 
party may well have resigned itself with a secret terror to the leader- 
ship of a man so incapable of understanding the interests of his 
country, or so reckless of them in comparison to a rhetorical point 
against Mr. Gladstone, that he took up the cause of Arabi and the 
“national” party in Egypt. 
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It had none the less to submit to hard necessity. By a demagogic 
victory, and in the apparent absence of a better man, Lord Randolph 
Churchill became the Tory chief in the Commons, But it was not for 
long. Demagogue he was, and demagogue he remained. For a time 
he seemed to put a certain restraint on his natural arrogance, for a 
time to try to play the Leader of the House. But the strain was too 
much for his nature. The demagogue’s craving for popularity—at the 
expense, above all, of the colleagues who might do him the wrong of 
distracting the eye of the crowd—was not to be resisted by him. He 
had none of Mr. Gladstone’s genius for a party cry ; so he was content, 
and ill-advised enough, to steal the clothes of the doctrinaire Radicals, 
and of them the electorate was tired. Th: “economy” he sought to 
force upon the Ministry was no longer “a safe draw” with the country, 
which had got painfully anxious about the reduction of its armaments. 
Lord Randolph’s colleagues refused to listen to his theory that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not only bound to attend to the raising 
of money in a business-like way but, further, is entitled to say how 
much shall be raised. True to his turbulent past, he essayed to play 
the hector, and, when bullying failed, resigned with every circum-' 
stance of discourtesy to his colleagues and his Queen. It would be 
understating the case to say that he was not missed. A demagogue 
was no longer needed, and Lord Randolph was neither administrator 
nor statesman. Public criticism has nothing to do with the rest of his 
life. His action in the notorious Cass case, and over the Report of 
the Parnell Commission, might well inspire some doubt as to how far his 
abstinence from open attack upon his party was due to want of will and 
not to want of power ; but indeed the matter is not worth investigation. 
Who can feel any sort of confidence in discussing the motives of a man’ 
thus violent, thus emotional, thus subject to impulses uncontrolled by 
either principle or knowledge? For the end, it was melancholy (there 
is no other word), and it is shielded from comment. 

I have said nothing of Tory Democracy. Some have professed to 
find a principle dissembled in the name. But Tory Democracy is not 
necessarily a matter of principle at all: to strive for office by outbidding 
the Radicals is to need none. » Also, before it can be allowed that in 
Lord Randolph’s case the phrase meant any more than this, one must be 
persuaded that he understood what principle is; and there is nothing 
in his life to show that he attached any definite sense to the word. 
But, if there be no principle in Tory Democracy, there is a not 
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infrequent combination of persons. The alliance between the high- 
born demagogue and the masses, against “ Marshall and Snelgrove,” 
is no very unusual manifestation of political activity. There are 
degrees in the combination, no doubt: degrees that range between 
Lord Randolph and his “sympathetic policy” at this end and 
Rochefort, Marquis of Lugay, and his Socialism at the other. But the 
space between is easily passed, and the things are essentially alike. 
The necessary constituents are a mob and a well-born leader equipped 
with the conviction that, power being his by right, it is lawful for him in 
the pursuit of power to flatter his mob with imitations of its own dear 
billingsgate, and offers of good things at the expense of “ Marshall and 
Snelgrove.” Lord Randolph did not say all that ; probably, too, he did 
not even believe all that. But, then, it was not his custom to think out 
the meaning of what he was doing. What we do know is that he 
combined a fine platform flow of sympathy for the People at large, 
with a perfect class-insolence for those worse born than himself whom 
he found in his path ; and from that point it is not far to the position of 
Rochefort, Marquis of Lugay. That Lord Randolph did not travel the 
whole road is to be explained partly by the fact that this is England and 
not France, and that he was English and not French, but partly by this 
other fact: that his arrogance was not supported by any real strength 
of intelligence, constitution, or will. 

“ The Whigs,” wrote Swift, “ have lost a great support in the Earl of 
Godolphin. It is a good jest to hear the Ministers talk of him with 
humanity and pity, because he is dead, and can do them no more hurt.” 
This is a form of “ good jest” which is common enough. It need not 
be repeated in the case of Lord Randolph Churchill. His country 
would deserve so much of pity, if such methods as his were inseparable 
from the conquest of power, that one cannot affect to be sentimental 
over his failure. Indeed, the truth must be spoken of his public life, if 
that public life is to be spoken of at all; and that truth is, that he was 
intrinsically a demagogue. 


X. 
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VIII. 


T is agreeably with its nature, as being in origin more primitive and 
| in itself more allied to classical antiquity, that Hinduism seems to 
have its empire most among natural objects, among great rivers 
(the Ganges, the Jumna, the Nerbudda), in lakes and in caves (of 
Elephanta, of Ajanta); and that the sacred trees—the Pipal, the 
Banyan, the Nim—belong to it. But to the conquering creed of Islam 
belong some of the finest buildings which India boasts of. When you 
have seen these you do not wonder that Mohammedanism was potent 
for conversion, not barren, as Christianity is upon the whole. To see 
these you go, first of all, to Delhi and Agra: before all else, go to 
the great mosque, the Jumma Musjid, at the former city—the largest 
mosque, they say, in the world. 

The Delhi Jumma Musjid stands upon a vast platform over 
100 yards square, surrounded by high walls, containing cloisters. This, 
indeed, is the universal principle of construction for a mosque wherever 
found. The mosque is both a church and a caravanserai ; for the square 
in which the mosque stands is exactly the latter: the niches round the 
walls are similar to those which are provided for travellers in a serai ; and 
the central court in the serai is used for picketing the beasts of the caravan. 
In the mosque the niches are for pilgrims. In the centre of the court is 
always a basin, not a huge tank, such as Hinduism affects, but large 
enough for washing purposes. In the Delhi mosque the basin is of 
marble. The walls, the court, the mosque itself, are built of red 
sandstone, of so fine a colour that in many parts it has the look of 
porphyry. But the domes themselves and a great parcel of the inner 
portion are of white marble. 

Mosques are always widely open in front, and are generally so shallow 
that, compared to their great height, they look more like recesses in a 
great wall than like buildings: that is, when you look from a little way 
off or from below, so that your eye is not caught by the huge dome that 
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covers these recesses. At each angle of the court of the Jumma Musjid 
is a gigantic minaret, whence the muezzins in turn should call the whole 
city to prayer. The mosque end of the court is the west end, for the 
worshippers must look towards Mecca. In Egypt, of course, it is the 
other way. 

Mohammedanism has permeated Hindustan, for there is not a racial 
difference between the Mohammedans and the so-called Hindus. On 
the other hand, Hinduism has modified Islam here ; and the Mohamme- 
dans of India proper would be hardly acknowledged as such by those 
(say) of Afghanistan, One difference noticeable even by a stranger is 
that the Mohammedan women here are allowed to be present at service 
before the mosque, and are not even properly veiled as they are in Egypt, 
as they are again when you come among the border races, the Afghans. 
They are, as we have seen, only veiled in the classic sense, though they 
muffle these veils round their faces more than women wear them who 
are not of their faith. 

I saw the Friday service at the Jumma Musjid. I suppose it is only 
in India that a Feringhee, a Kafir, as I was, would be allowed to be 
present at such a sight, even Jooking on from the far end. At first all 
activity was centred round the basin in the centre of the court. There 
were hundreds making their due ablutions, more hundreds awaiting 
their turn. Now and again, from far within the mosque, or near it, a 
voice rose in a sort of harsh intoning. Presently the muezzin 
mounted alone one of the side gateways (not in the minaret). His voice 
went up very strangely from that distanee—not quite a chant, nor quite 
a wail, but between the two. By this time the recesses of the mosque 
and the space in front which formed part of it—for the mosque is raised 
four or five feet above the court—were pretty full, and the washers by 
the basin were hurrying to get done. These last grew fewer and fewer ; 
the mosque grew more and more crowded. So shallow were the three 
recesses of the mosque itself that even from the distance of a hundred 
yards it was possible to count the rows of figures in the centre and 
largest one—five, in some parts six. I was told that the mosque itself 
held three thousand people. But that I judge rather an over-estimate. 
There may have been six hundred on the dais before the mosque, and 
not twice that number in the recesses. The rest of the worshippers were 
in the court below—a few feet below—one thousand more of them--a 
wonderfully variegated crowd; yet at points in the service they knelt 
and prostrated themselves and rose again as one man. Three men 
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knelt in a sort of pulpit before the mosque over the heads of all the 
others. Above them it was impressive to mark the vast height of the 
building, its enormous domes of white marble, and then, towcring some 
forty yards in air, the two tall minarets, landmarks for miles. 

The immeasurable grandeur of the building, compared to the 
diminished figures of the worshippers—this is what most strikes us 
in a Christian cathedral or a Mohammedan mosque. So, no doubt, with 
the Egyptian temple, the Assyrian, the Persian. But the worship of 
the classical nations—the Greeks more especially—was conceived in a 
different spirit, and conducted on a different plan. It is for this reason 
that you should (either before or after seeing the great Mohammedan 
mosques of India) pay a visit for contrast to a little gem, such as the 
Amritsar Temple, and as it were compose yourself there amid its few 
worshippers, its gentle shadows and cooing doves. 

I have given you as well as I was able—illustrated by examples— 
this brief—most brief abstract of the Indian life and belief, which stil! 
is not quite dead—from the travelling bullock carts of the Aryans to the 
Mohammedanism of the Sultans. Fora picture of the Anglo-Indian 
worship, what are you to take, if not the Church of St. James, Delhi, 
with mauve and white stucco walls, with French windows and green 
jalousies and fanlights? A wonderful sight, under the shadow of all the 
magnificent architecture of the past ! 


IX. 


I speak of Hindustan rather as a country that is finished, whose 
beauty and poetry lie in the past—the best in a very remote past. The 
best of its present is what it preserves of that. Visit, then, one other 
mosque if no more—the large mosque at Lahore. In some ways it is 
more beautiful than the Jumma Musjid. But this is because, in place 
of the sandstone court at Delhi, it has a garden looking altogether like 
a deserted garden. The basin is neglected, its marble steps are broken ; 
the wall and parapet are shattered in many places, and there is only 
one minaret which it is safe to ascend. This is the emblem of India 
to-day. 

And now let us pass from the true India, the India of the plains, to 
the India of the frontier and of the hills: not so much to the Himalayan 
country as to what is known as the North-West Frontier, the land 
which borders on Afghanistan. Here is nothing to suggest antique 
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civilisation or immemorial industries. If anything here speak of the 
past (to the eye, I mean, for there are buried remains), it belongs 
rather to the antiquity of savagedom, which is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow. In keeping with this impression is all nature: 
a region of barren red-brown hills overgrown with low bushes and 
tufts of withering grass—which will be quite gone before the rainy 
season—and overtrodden only by flocks of goats and their goatherds. 
All this frontier region has a general resemblance, whether you see 
it at Quetta, or at Kohat, or Peshawar, whether, in other words, you 
make your way to Afghanistan through the Bolan Pass, by the 
Kurrum Valley, or the three times famous and fatal Khaiber. 
There is something very splendid in being brought so near, as you 
sometimes seem to be, to the solitary reign of nature before the 
beginning of human history. You may drive away from the British 
station and find yourself between naked and echoing hills. Turning 
the corner you might think you had been a century away from civilised 
life. Presently you descry, perhaps, a single hut: later, as you return, 
when the hill tops have grown rosy in the sunset, and then faded, 
the fire outside that hut shines bravely into the gloom. The wild- 
looking Afridi sitting by it, stares at you and makes no sign. 

Nothing that I have ever seen in the field of desolation surpasses 
the first glance I ever got into the genuine Afghanistan, the Amir’s 
country. We have, beyond Quetta, an outside post in that country 
which we have in a manner captured (not quite fairly, as some think) 
beyond the hills which should divide, and everywhere else do divide, our 
territory from his. This place is called New-Chaman. To get to it 
you pass through the last range of hills by a gate called the Kojak 
Pass. Just beyond the pass on the hillside lies Old Chaman, the 
native village, where we might have been content to make our 
boundary. New Chaman, however, which is our frontier station, with 
great wealth of mobilisation lines and stacks of permanent way enough 
to reach to Candahar, lies quite on the Afghan plain. Upon your 
way thither, so soon as you have emerged from the Kojak tunnel, 
whence the railway winds and curves upon itself down the hillside, 
you see stretched before you this vast and desolate plain, a sea of sand. 
All over you can behold, rising and sinking again, the sand columns, 
miniature tornadoes, which yet may spring up when there is no wind. 
The tower of dust mounts suddenly heaven high, whirling and moving 
forward like a waterspout, and most like, too, to a turning dervish, 
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One might fancy that the motion of the dervishes was indeed moulded 
upon that of these uncanny whirling pillars. For the Hindus and 
Afghans call these sand columns devi/s, and the Arabs believe that 
they contain jzzus; and no superstitions will appear to you more 
reasonable than these. Over the vast Afghan plain I saw half a 
hundred moving and dancing. They seemed to occupy the place. 
A few ranges of hills, toward the horizon, rose out of this nothingness, 
and looked not less bare: behind one range lay the city of Candahar. 
Out of sight were very different scenes; for Candahar itself lies in 
a valley which is a very garden of Eden. Amid all this barrenness 
there are such-like strange contrasts. The plain or basin in which 
Quetta stands is a veritable market garden for fruit of many kinds ; 
and not less fertile is the Peshawar Valley. There is more water in 
these hills than appears; it is conducted, according to a method which 
the Afghans themselves have devised, in underground channels, with 
air-holes serving as wells. 

Alongside the Hindus, the race which lives in this frontier country 
shows as, say, the fierce shepherd Israelites showed beside the /e//aheen 
of ancient Egypt ; for the fe//ah—whatever name we call him by—is in 
himself unchanged and unchangeable. I doubt if I could find a better 
similitude than this. Once, on the return journcy through the Khaiber 
Pass, I had the good fortune to fall in with a very great caravan of 
Afghans. The caravan stretched for miles along the narrow road 
between the hills, filling the whole valley with dust. The men, their 
wives, and their children, their camels and their oxen and their asses, 
their flocks and their herds, were there. You see the so-called Bactrian 
camels in this country, not so high as, but more solidly built, and of 
a finer colour than, the one-humped camels; and you see here the 
fat-tailed sheep called d#mbar sheep. Except for these details of local 
colour, the scene might have stood for a part of the migration of the 
children of Israel among the Sinai range—which is likewise made up 
of bare red-brown hills not unlike these. 


Another reminiscence which remains with me very pleasantly— 
more pleasantly indeed than I could convey in words—is of a long day’s 
ride from Peshawar to Kohat, starting in very early morning, arriving 
about four or five o’clock. I have a recollection of the larks that, as I 
set off, sprang out of the stony ground, fluttered a few paces, not singing 
but uttering one musical note or two, and then alighted again. I was 
furnished—had to be furnished—with one mounted native policeman 
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(Sowar)* as escort. But there could be no pretence of converse, for he 
did not even understand Hindustani, and he always rode behind. 
Our little mountain ponies clattered along the stony track; and the 
wild-looking warrior shepherds whom we met, with their goads in their 
hands and their ezaz/st slung at their backs, ranged themselves to let us 
go by. We were in reality invading their domains ; for the road carries 
you outside British territory and into it again. At the top of the last 
pass I reined in and gazed, with quite inexpressible feelings, as of one 
who had navigated up the stream of Time, over the long, stony valley 
stretching far below, towards which a little caravan I had passed was 
now descending. The shadow of the hills lay very clearly across it. 
Then, when I had mounted the height, I was once more under British 
rule ; in the midst of the sterile plain which stretched at my feet on this 
side there lay a small green square. This was the station of Kohat ; and 
here the sun shone full in my face once more. It seemed, I cannot tell 


quite how or why, as if the sun were in his workshop, and at work 
creating a world. 


X. 


There are many different races or tribes dwelling on these frontiers : 


Beluchis, Hazaras, Ghilzais, Afridis, Yusufzais, which we at home are 
wont to class under the common name of Afghans. And in each there 
are as many different types ; but no one type is in the least like that of 
the genuine Hindu. Some are murderous-looking ruffians ; there are 
others with singularly attractive faces. I shall not soon forget one 
Afghan that I encountered far from his home in the railway station of 
Umballa. He had got into some wrong train, been carried quite out of 
the course he meant to take, and was now stranded in the station, 
possessed of one rupee and two annas for all his wealth. He could not 
speak Hindustani, and none of the officials (naturally) spoke Pushtd. 
What he would have done I do not know, had not a young officer 
of Engineers, who was with me, and who “had passed in Pushta,” 
come forward as interpreter. The man’s wife—or maybe his mother, 
she looked old enough for that—kept up one continual wailing clamour. 
But he stood there, square-shouldered and smiling, unembarrassed, 
unafraid, clad in the filthiest rags, and scratching himself continually : 
physically as fine a figure of man as you could wish to see. 





* Sowar means simply ‘‘ rider.” It may indicate a regular trooper or an irregular mounted 
policeman. 


+ Afghan muskets. 
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The Afghans are, as a rule, much lighter coloured than the Hindus, 
and many might pass for Italians. Moreover, they have a fashion of 
cutting their hair across the forehead,* and then again in a straight line 
behind the head, just short of the shoulders, which is precisely the 
fashion that prevailed in Italy in the fifteenth century. They are warriors 
and shepherds, but sharp traders, too, upon occasion: some of their 
caravans make their way into the centre of Hindustan or, upon the 
other side, well on the road to Russia. They are passionately orthodox 
— Sunnis, or orthodox Mohammedans—and despise all Hindus, 
Brahmin, and Mussulman alike. By friction and rivalry they have 
raised out of their nearest Hindu neighbours a warrior race, worthy to 
be their antagonist, and which at times has been their master. This is 
the Sikhs, who are not less passionate adherents of ¢hezy faith, an 
eclectic Hinduism. The Sikhs are the people of the Panjab. Sikhs 
and Afghans were ever enemies till yesterday ; and in the great days of 
Sikh rule the border Afghans suffered many things at their hands. 
These are the only two races from which our arms in India have under- 
gone severe defeat: consequently they are the only two which we 
respect. 


XI. 


I said how the British rule, and the occidental scepticism we have 
introduced, appear to be ever knocking at the foundations of religion 
here in India, and such services as that I witnessed at the great 
mosque at Delhi seem to belong rather to the past than to our day. 
Yet in this same city of Delhi we of the British race have, in the 
person of one Englishman—or Irishman, to speak by the card—given 
birth in the days of the present generation to a myth: that is, we have 
created in the popular belief a semi-divine, heroic being. To us the 
history of the Great Siege (the Indian Mutiny is our //iad) is a tale of 
heroic names and great achievements: to the native it is all epitomised 
in the personality of one man, John Nicholson—or, Janikhal Singh, as 
many call him, making a Sikh of him. Your garry-driver to-day points 
to the Delhi Memorial on the famous Ridge west of the Cashmir Gate, 
and he tells you it is a monument of Nicholson. It is so impressive, this 
uprisal of a mythical figure, an Achilles for the great epic of our race, 








* Very many, however, shave a patch of hair in the middle of the head from the forehead 
backwards, a hideous fashion enough. 
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that—though I know I am passing beyond my province of mere 
recorder—I will hazard to give my own explanation of its meaning. 

The character of our rule in India seems to me to have undergone a 
complete change since the Mutiny: the pre-Mutiny times to form one 
era, all our present practice to lie in another. At the time of the Mutiny, 
as everyone knows, the country of the Sikhs was newly conquered, and 
we had scarce any Afghan subjects. But when, under Lawrence, those 
councils were adopted in the Punjab which were the saving of India, 
the word of the strong administrators of the border was all for trans- 
ferring our trust from the Hindu to those two brave races, the Afghans 
and the Sikhs, for breaking for ever our old relations with the Sepoy. 
It is one thing to exist as a wise counsel, another for a scheme to 
find fitting embodiment in a man. The providential man of this new 
departure was Nicholson, a palladin of strength, beauty, courage, and, 
above all, overmastering will. Bereft of his personality, Lawrence’s 
great plan would have failed. The Sikhs and Afghans hesitated: they 
both thought our power might fall—for who had known, even in 
historical memory, any long-lived central power? But their hesitations 
and uncertainty were overborne : they themselves were carried away by 
a stronger will than their own; even as at all times in history the 
Oriental populace has been .carried onward, and has, in a moment, 
out of a formless, lawless mass, been forged into a conquering race fit 
for the greatest enterprises. Lawrence and Montgomery took their 
decisive measures for disarming the native troops: Nicholson organised 
from out the frontier races the flying column which was to descend 
upon Delhi. Afghans and Sikhs came flocking to join our colours. 
Nicholson, I say, who came before long to command this new army, 
gave to this policy a personality, a visible symbol: and it is for 
this reason that he has become in tradition something more than a man, 
even a semi-divine figure. 

Many British officers of native regiments believed utterly in the 
fidelity of their troops. They pleaded for the Sepoy: to the native 
officers under them they pledged their word that ¢hezr regiment should 
not be disarmed and broken. Then to the native officers and men came 
news that Nikhal Seyn was coming down upon them, that they would 
all be blown from guns. The British officers spoke up for the regiment, 
but their assurances were set aside: and they were, of course, held to have 
been .refuted, when the natives, sometimes in mere panic, did at last 
revolt. It broke the heart of many an English officer in a native regi- 
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ment to see these things done. The British subalterns, when their troops 
were disarmed, unbuckled their own swords and threw them into the 
carts which were collecting the muskets of the privates. And the 
Colonel of one of these regiments, Colonel Spottiswoode, could not 
survive the stain upon his honour involved in the breaking, by the higher 
authorities, of the promise which he had made to his own officers and 
men, that they should not be disbanded: he committed suicide. He 
may stand for us as the symbol of the opposite policy, the policy of trust 
in the old Hindu Sepoy, which was henceforward to be more and more 
abandoned. Sed victa Catoni. He, too, with the side he represented— 
though in policy it was probably the wrong one—shall not be without 
our sympathy. 
C. F. KEARY. 


(To be continued.) 
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E bruit de ton aiguille et celui de ma plume 
Sont le silence d’or dont on parla d’argent. 
Ah, cesson de nous plaindre, insensés que nous fumes, 
Et travaillons tranquillement au nez des gens. 


Quant a souffrir, quant 4 mourir, c’est nos affaires, 
Ou plutét celle des toc-tocs et des tic-tacs 
De la pendule en garni dont la voix sévére 
Voudrait persévérer 4 nous donner le trac 


De mourir le premier ou le dernier. Qu’importe 
Si l'on doit, 6 mon Dieu, se revoir a jamais! 
Qu’importe le pendule et notre vie, 6 Mort . . . 
Ce n’est plus nous que |’ennui de tout vivre effraie. 
P. VERLAINE. 


S$ 2 





IN PRAISE OF CONVENTION 


HEN a novelist wishes to praise his hero, the attribute which he 

most commonly alleges is that he hated shams, and had “a 

fierce scorn of convention.” “ Unconventional” is always a 
term of laudation, and “ conventional” almost always a word of abuse. 
It generally means stupid, it almost always means hypocritical ; and 
through this convention, which by the way is both imperfect and 
illiterate, few writers ever break. It may, therefore, be interesting, 
and possibly useful, to consider what Convention, Conventional, and 
Conventionality really mean, and how we should get on if we did 
not most of us habitually behave in the ways they indicate. 

First, how does the word come to exist? Ventre means “to come” ; 
cum means “with”; and conventio, which is the substantive made by the 
two words in composition, means “coming together.” A convention is, 
therefore, a coming together, and the word means that sort of coming 
together which in English is most commonly indicated by the word 
agreement. A convention is really a rule upon which people at large 
have agreed, or, it may be, upon which a certain number of spccific 
people—as, for example, the members of a nation, a city, a club, a class, 
a family, or the like—have mutually agreed. 

It was an axiom of ancient science, that nothing existed without a 
cause, and like most other axioms it contained much extremely 
important truth. We may be quite certain that no convention was ever 
made without a reason, and that the substantial reason for every 
convention always was, that the people who made it expected to get 
some advantage by it. No two people ever took the trouble to come 
together for nothing—still less any greater number of people; and it 
takes more than two people to make a convention in the ordinary sense 
of the word. That being so, we may take it to be a general rule that, 
wherever a convention exists, it does so because somebody once found it 
convenient, and not only somebody but a more or less considerable 
number of people, and not only people but people of sufficient ability 
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to enforce their views of what was convenient, or desirable, upon the 
majority of the other people with whom they had to do. 

This may seem a simple inference, but it bears cogently upon the 
question: whether or not fierce scorn is the right attitude of mind to 
adopt towards conventions, as such? For, paradoxical as it may appear, 
most people are not idiots, or, if that be too optimistically general a state- 
ment, most sets of people which are able to enforce their views with some 
degree of permanence upon their neighbours are collectively very much 
the reverse of idiotic. Let us take a few of the conventions which 
govern civilised life, and see. It is conventional to wear clothes, and 
for particular kinds of people to wear particular kinds of clothes on 
particular occasions. It is conventional to have regular meals at hours 
fixed within rather narrow limits. It is conventional to address. other 
people on different, occasions in life in certain well-ascertained forms 
of speech, which are modified according to the mutual relations—of 
blood, acquaintanceship, rank, or other—of the people who use them. 
Some people would probably be happier, or think they would, if they 
never ate or drank except when they were hungry or thirsty ; if they 
could call for a glass of sherry when their inward monitor suggested 
sherry, brew a cup of chocolate when they felt chocolate to be the 
right thing, eat red herrings or oysters at the moment when the idea 
of those daintics was most attractive, and soon. Others might wish to 
glance at the sky, think of the occupations in which they were about to 
engage, and ferthwith array themselves in a window-curtain or an ulster 
a tea-gown or a bathing-suit, or nothing at all, as the exigencies of the 
moment, without regard to what is usual, might seem to require. Others, 
again, might possibly gain seme satisfaction from being at liberty on 
meeting an acquaintance either to take no notice, or to utter their true 
sentiments by saying, as the case may be, “ You back? What a bore! I 
hoped you were still abroad,” or, “ Do let us come out of this crowd to 
some place where I can- make love to you without interruption.” It 
may be observed parenthetically, that the same sentiments can, if it is 
desired, be conveyed as effectively, by a moderately intelligent person, 
with the most absolute observance of conventional propriety. 

Convention, however, comes in, and practically prevents everybody 
from doing any of these things, each harmless—perhaps laudable—in 
itself, upon pain (at least) of being eccentric. And convention is 
perfectly right. There is hardly any kind of practical human, business 
which can be carried on for any length of time otherwise than in set 
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forms. The principal reason for this is that they save such infinite 
trouble. In the times of the Plantagenets people went to the courts 
of law with grievances against their neighbours of every imaginable 
kind. In order to obtain redress it was necessary to supply a verbal 
statement of what the grievance was. The lawyers perceived that if 
everybody were to tell his own story, and allege, generally, that he 
wanted judgment, the documents in each case would be so long and 
intricate, and would afford opportunity for so much discussion, that 
nothing would ever get finished. They therefore invented a number 
of magic words, like “ trespass,” “detinue,” and so forth. In themselves, 
or to a lay ear, these vocables were jargon; but, when you went into 
court and ejaculated one of them, the judges and counsel knew where 
you were, and what sort of evidence you must give in order to win 
your case, and what would happen when you had won (or lost) it. The 
technical, and strictly conventional, phrases had saved an immense deal 
of time and trouble. The same kind of thing is done in medicine. You 
have grievous pains in your body, your blood becomes too hot by five 
or six degrees, and other uncomfortable symptoms occur. It would 
very likely take a competent observer ten minutes to rattle off a full 
account of all that appears to be the matter with you. But convention 
comes to his aid, he utters the mystic phrase “typhoid fever,” and 
heaps of people all over England know in a general way how you 
ought to be treated. “ Abracadabra,” or “detinue,” would do just as 
well, if the meaning was equally notorious. 

The reason why practically all of us have agreed to take regular 
meals, of more or less regular kinds, is of a similar nature. It saves so 
much trouble. It may be amusing for once to reflect, and say, “It is 
now a quarter to four, and I have three more letters to write. Ata 
quarter past four I will take a cup of boiled milk, a potato, a roast 
grouse, some cod au gratin, and a pint of draught beer.” Practically, 
however, such a menu, though it may correspond closely with the 
whimsical desires of an unconventional gourmet, requires a good deal 
of thought, and the constant repetition of unnecessary thinking becomes 
laborious to the last degree. It is probable that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons out of a thousand, if they carried out the 
idea of eating and drinking whatever they thought they wanted 
whenever they thought they wanted it, would become so weary of 
the mental exertion of choosing time, meat, and drink, that they would 
heartily rejoice, when they had blundered by not choosing to eat 
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anything often enough, to be relieved of the responsibility by the orders 
of a conventionally behaving doctor. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
‘the inconvenience which would arise from the clashing of the feeding- 
times of people who wanted to meet for business or amusement. As 
things are, we are all, or practically all, content to accept with trifling 
modifications the code laid down for us by whoever it was that made 
the conventions of breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and tea: of tea, toast, 
eggs, and marmalade; of soup, fish, mutton, potatoes, and pudding ; 
‘of sherry, beer, champagne, burgundy, port; of whisky and soda- 
water; and the rest of it. 

One of the most important matters under the strict rule of con- 
vention is clothing. Practically everybody must dress very much as 
other people do, or be held a madman or at best a. particularly 
uncomfortable kind of “crank.” The chief rule, probably, is, that the 
‘distinction of sex must be marked by a corresponding distinction of 
attire. Very little knowledge of the world is needed to make it 
evident that this rule is convenient in the highest degree. Imagine 
the nuisance of being unable, in a general way and for general 
‘purposes, to tell, without more or less direct or indirect inquiry, 
whether a person who came under. your observation was a man or a 
woman! But, whether for men or women or for both indifferently, 
there can be no more doubt than in the matter of food and feeding, 
that the conventions on the subject save ar infinity of labour. Take 
a human being, and say: “ Design for yourself a costume suitable for 
a person of your age, sex, figure, occupation, and tastes, which may 
be anything except a slavish copy of what other people wear.” Except 
for a tailor or an artist, the task would be one of the most grievous 
difficulty, and if it had to be repeated whenever a change of apparel 
seemed desirable, life would speedily cease to be anything but a waking 
and inevitable nightmare. 

Speech, not less than feeding and dressing, is prevented from being 
an intolerable burden only by the kindly support of convention. Such 
phrases as “Good-morning,” “How do you do?” “Good-bye,” and the 
‘like, may seem trivial, or monotonous, or even ungrammatical or 
dishonest, to the callow mind of impetuous youth. But it would be a 
terrible thing, every time one encountered a fellow man deserving of 
notice, to have to think of words adapted to the peculiar intricacies, 
whatever they might be, of the specific occasion of intercourse. 
Without thought the tongue can utter the accustomed speeches, while 
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the mind has time to deal, at ease and without unduc haste, with the 
possibly weighty question: if in these particular circumstances the 
common forms of salutation shall be followed by any, and what, com- 
munication of a substantive and particular character? Consider, too, the 
case of the people who write the business part of newspapers—that is, 
neither the political diatribe nor the literary essay but, the statement of 
what has occurred. Is not conventional phraseology the only thing 
which makes it possible to write or convenient to read? A reporter at 
a fashionable wedding has occasion to mention the two persons who 
have been married. He would never get his report done in time, if 
he had to stop and choose his phrase: therefore he does nothing of the 
kind, but calls them “the happy pair.” In the same way days “ wear 
on,” football-players “convert” and “equalise,” judges sentence “ with 
emotion,” and distinguished invalids “ pass peacefully away.” Superficial 
observers may jeer at these and other every-day clichés, but they are 
invaluable as a means of saving the writer the trouble of unnecessary 
reiterations of slightly laborious thought. Even for the readers there 
is something of the same effect. You don’t want literature: you do 
want to know that the married people went cheerfully off together ; 
that whichever side it may be won or lost the football match; that 
the convict was sentenced to death; and that the public character is 
no longer, as another exquisite phrase has it, “in our midst.” These 
facts you learn as certainly as you would if algebraical formule, or dots 
and dashes, were used for the purpose of stating them, and they might 
just as well be used if they were as universally intelligible. If any one 
doubts the merits of these expressions, let him get hold of—there have 
been seen from time to time—specimens of the work of an amateur 
reporter fired with the noble ambition of being a reporter, a gentleman, 
and a scholar all in one. The first time you read them they are 
startling, because all the conventional expressions have been discarded 
in favour of more or less literary English, the second time they are 
amusing, the third dull, and on every subsequent occasion increasingly 
disgusting. The reason why they are disgusting is that they give you 
the trouble of going through a little mental process to see what is 
meant. One reads a book because one wishes to exercise his mind, 
whether the process of exercise be little or big; but he who reads 
news in a newspaper likes to have his mind free to be solely engaged 
in taking in the facts. This is most completely the case when the facts 
are stated in the common forms of journalism. 
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The foregoing examples might be multiplied indefinitely in respect 
of affairs of almost every kind. The inference is that all the trivial and 
common affairs of life are transacted by the aid of convention more 
easily, and much more easily, than they could be if we had no conven- 
tions to guide us. We get up, wash, dress, feed ourselves, walk, sit, 
drive, talk, and go to bed, as and when it is conventional to do so, and 
because it is conventional. Of the serious business that is done in the 
world—trade, politics, and various kinds of professions, handicrafts, and 
arts—the vast bulk is dore at least in a conventional manner. When 
you come to the most serious things of all—as whether or no you will 
marry such a person, wage such a war, make such a treaty, or produce 
such a poem or picture of the highest class—you transcend convention : 
for the excellent reason that, as such things are not done repeatedly 
but only now and then, it is impossible, in the nature of the case, for 
there to be a “coming together” of a sufficient number of people to 
make a convention upon the question, What form they ought to take ? 
Things like Hamlet, and the Treaty of Berlin, are not, nor could 
they be, either conventional or unconventional, any more than: the 
moon could be conventional or unconventional. Yet the Treaty of 
Berlin would have been an event far less easy of achievement if the 
distinguished persons, to whose deliberations it gave effect, had not 
observed the purely conventional rules of good manners in dress and 
appearance, in the expressions by which they communicated with each 
other, in punctuality, in orderly behaviour, and so on.. Man cannot do 
anything worth doing by convention alone, but everything that he can 
do at all he can do incomparably more easily, and therefore better, by 
constant observance of several thousand conventions, than he could do 
if he had none to observe. 

In so far as the heroes of novels alleged to entertain a fierce scorn of 
convention deserve that description, they are, as a rule, or they would be 
if alive, intolerable ard ill-mannered cubs. But, in general, they do not 
deserve it in any marked degree. Let us imagine, though, the case of 
a person who really entertained a fierce scorn of convention, and was 
unable or unwilling to restrain the ferocity of his contempt. He would 
never get up when he felt inclined to stay in bed, or let other people go 
peaceably to bed when he happened to want to sit up. He would 
go out to dinner—supposing that his inclinations coincided with the 
existing convention of coming at about the time when you are expected 
to arrive—in whatever raiment seemed to him at the moment comfort- 
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able or convenient. Observe the probable consequence of this last. 
The convention of dressing for dinner ensures a certain degree of 
cleanliness at the principal social meeting of the day. Suppose our 
unconventional hero showed his independence by dining out in an old 
shooting-jacket and slippers, which might be a very suitable and 
comfortable costume for his own fireside at certain times of the day, 
is it likely that he would take the trouble of going into a (possibly 
chilly) bedroom and washing himself in preparation for the feast? And 
if nobody thought a dinner-party worth the trouble of assuming a clean 
and orderly appearance, what a frousy and unseemly collection of 
scarecrows would frequently be gathered together! And if you are 
‘dirty, why trouble to be polite? Almost all the minor pleasures of life 
arise from the observance of good manners, and good manners are the 
manners dictated by convention. 


If the unconventional person were a woman the consequences might 
be still more piquant and disagreeable. Should she happen to fall in 
-love she would probably not scruple to impart the circumstance to the 
beloved object, and, with no convention to prevent her from doing so, 
would more likely than not make her declaration before a large and 
mixed company. For the victim would probably have had sufficient 


intimations of her fancy to shun her sole society, and the dinner-table 
might very possibly be the only place where she could catch him. “And 
why not?” some thoughtless reformers may ask. This is why not. If 
women were to break down the conventions to which they are now 
‘subject, and press their suits upon the unresponsive objects of their 
attachment, and generally arrogate to themselves what are now the 
privileges of men, they would have perforce to forfeit the consideration 
of so many kinds which, as women, they now enjoy. If that were the 
case, and men and women in their mutual relations were to assert 
themselves as best they could, the greater muscular strength of men, 
the comparative instability of their affections, and the comparative 
insensibility of their hearts to personal emotions, leave no possibility of 
doubt as to which party would suffer worse by the change. 

There can be no doubt that women act wisely in maintaining the 
vast majority of the conventions affecting their sex, and in regarding 
with suspicion and dislike those individuals who defy them. A few 
weeks ago a story went the round of the newspapers of a woman who 
rode, dressed in knickerbockers, on a bicycle. Some other women hissed 
at her, or otherwise signified disapprobation. The knickerbockered lady, 
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with exquisitely feminine irrelevance, reproachfully asked them: if 
they did not, when bathing, wear costumes suitable for that purpose ? 
and if ske was not, therefore, to be commended for wearing knicker- 
bockers when she was riding a bicycle? (Being a woman, she would 
very likely not have understood the fallacy of her argument if it had 
been pointed out to her: that the suitability of her costume was one 
of the questions in issue, and the suitability of her riding a bicycle at all 
another.) A comic paper published a long and earnest satire on the 
subject, with the usual references to Mrs. Grundy, of which the main 
contention was that the bicycling lady had more of her person covered, 
and was, therefore, more “decently” dressed, than the women at an 
evening party. The unfortunate author had evidently not reflected 
that decency is mainly, if not entirely, a matter of convention. It varies, 
not only according to time and nationality but, according to everyday 
circumstances. There is nothing in the least indecent in the ordinary 
costume of a man rowing in a boat-race, but if a man were to appear in 
a drawing-room with no sleeves at all, and with flannel trousers reaching 
about two-thirds of the way down his thighs, his conduct would be 
indecent, as well as grossly offensive. There are circumstances in which 
it would be highly improper and disagreeable for a man to exhibit that 
part of his leg which is just above the knee, but at proper times 
and places he may wear a kilt with nothing but approbation. In 
the same way, whenever and wherever fashion, which is a branch ot 
convention, requires or permits it, a woman—whenever she can do so with 
comfort to herself and to those who happen to be in her company—may 
wear a low dress without a shade of indecency or impropriety, and that 
circumstance has nothing whatever to do with the question whether or 
not she may go about in knickerbockers. It is the privilege of the comic 
writer—as it is inexpressibly characteristic of the worst of the follies 
stigmatised by the name of Mrs. Grundy—to identify decency with the 
covering up of the human frame. 4 
If there were not a great number of effective conventions to the 
general effect that you must not say to other people a variety of things 
which they would not like to hear, and that you must say to them some 
things which they do like to hear, there would be an‘end of civilised 
life. Suppose one said to one’s neighbour, whenever it was true: “I 
am disgusted at having to talk to you; you are a bore of a kind 
I particularly dislike, and just now I am especially anxious to talk to 
somebody else.” That would show a fierce scorn of convention, and it 
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would render civilised conversation and social intercourse impossible. It 
might be honest to say to a young parent : “For God’s sake don’t chatter 
about your nasty baby. What I want to hear about from you is, your 
opinion of So-and-so’s poems.” But would it promote the friendly 
discussion of literature in the long run? The politely affected interest 
in the nursery, which a wholesome convention requires, is almost 
invariably as judicious as it is conventional. If we all did and said what 
we felt disposed to do and say when we felt disposed to do and say it, 
without any reference to the rules, we should cease to have any pleasant 
intercourse at all, and, probably, ere long the only rational employment 
left for any of us would be that of locking each other up in lunatic 
asylums. 

There is another thing to be borne in mind about a great number of 
what may be scientifically described as polite falsehoods : which is, that 
the telling of them tends, to a not inconsiderable extent, to make them 
true. Human tastes are largely, though by no means entirely, 
amenable to treatment. Most people know that by steadily eating 
certain things, especially oysters, olives, and caviar, they can acquire a 
taste for them (if they had it not to begin with), and thus increase those 
opportunities of enjoyment the world affords. In the same way, 
when, in conversation with the too enthusiastic parent, you have sternly 
repressed your longing for literary criticism, have crushed back your 
own epigrams for use on some other occasion, and have attentively and 
mendaciously asseverated your enthusiasm for the baby’s, you have 
at least made a step on the road towards acquiring an interest in 
babies, or in that baby; and a new interest is almost as great an 
acquisition as a new taste for easy-gotten food. By constant con- 
ventional implications of regard for a tiresome acquaintance you may 
in time come to have a real regard for him, and an increase in the 
number of the people you like is undeniably advantageous. In fact, 
the general explanation of the polite falsehood is this: that you are 
required by convention to. say what you ought to feel. And if by saying 
it you ultimately come to feel it, it is manifest that the convention has 
made you feel as you ought. 

With conventions, as with all other sorts of rules, the man who 
understands them best, and follows them on the whole most.completely, 
is the man who knows when he may advantageously depart from them. 
The most thoroughly conventional man is the man whom convention 
will, least oppress, because he will best understand whether, and when 
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the general advantage to him of obeying conventions is, or is not, 
outweighed by the particular advantage to him of disobeying a 
convention on a specific occasion. The most pleasant life to live is 
that which is ordered by sound rules, enabling one to know at once 
how to act without thinking about it: when one knows those rules 
thoroughly and understands the reasons for them, and when one has 
no scruple whatever about breaking any or all of them, if, the cost being 
duly counted, it appears to be to one’s advantage to do so. A highly 
important element in the determination of a particular question of 
this sort is the general undesirability of breaking rules, and that un- 
desirability the truly, profoundly, and wisely conventional man is not 
likely to underrate. To every question of morals or manners that 
is continually arising there is a right answer and a wrong. Human 
experience has informed civilised and intelligent human beings which is 
right and which is wrong. It may now and then, for exceptional 
reasons, be desirable to do wrong; but one cannot satisfactorily and 
safely do wrong, unless one knows that it zs wrong, and why, and how 
the consequences will work out. Therefore, a thorough knowledge of 
right and wrong upon these perpetually recurring problems is 
invaluable, and it can be attained only by following, comprehending, 
and respecting the conventions which are its formulated expression. 


A. CLERK. 





'GUSTUS FREDERICK 


a“ OOD-BYE, babies,” she called out from the gate. She waved 

C; the end of her boa to the group of curly-headed children 

crowding at the open door. The pony cart was waiting to 

take my Lady Bountiful on her weekly round. “Jump in,” she said to 

her sister. The two settled themselves, and the elder took up the reins. 

She glanced behind to see that the well-filled basket was not forgotten, 
nor the bundle of cast-off clothes. 

“ Goo’-bye, mammy,” the four-year-old Chrissie called out from the 
door. “Good-bye, my angel,” Mrs. Wiloughby said, smiling over her 
shoulder. Then to her sister, while the groom tightened a strap in the 
harness : “ Just look at those blessed babies, Mary. Did you ever see 
such darlings?” 

Mary Hayward had been watching the children. She turned to look 
at her sister, smiling a little enigmatically at the radiant satisfaction 
that illumined the proud mother’s face. The non-committal smile was 
not lost on Constance Wiloughby. “Right,” she said briskly to the 
groom, and the pony started off as though he too were of a charitable 
nature, eager, impatient even, to visit the haunts of poverty with his 
burden of good cheer. 

“You think I’m foolish about the children?” Mrs. Wiloughby said, 
good-humouredly. “I suppose the ecstasies of an adoring mother are 
a little trying to a xs 

“ To an old-maid aunt,” said Mary Hayward. 

“Don't be silly ; a girl of twenty-seven isn’t an old maid in these 
days.” 


“You had three children when you were my age,” said the younger 
woman. 


“Yes, and so might you, if only you had been a little reasonable.” 

Mary Hayward glanced back at the groom, but that small person 
had jumped down and was running on before to open a gate. 

“This is a new short cut,” said Mrs. Wiloughby, pointing down a 
road marked “ Private.” “I mustn’t be out long, I’ve promised to get 
back and read to Willie.” 
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“ How is his throat this afternoon ?” 

“Qh, nearly well. The doctor said he could. get up to tea, but I 
was afraid to let him. I’ve promised to come back early and amusc 
him.” 

“ What a baby you make of that great boy !” 

“T suppose I do,” answered the mother contentedly. “I can’t bear 
to think of my children getting to the stage when they won’t need me. 
I'd like them always to be little.” 

“Well, you can’t pretend that young giant of yours is “ttle any 
longer.” 

“You mean Willie?” 

“Yes; he’s fourteen, isn’t he?” 

“ Yes, I suppose he is,” she sighed. 

“ But still you have the others,” Mary Hayward said. “It will be a 
long time before all five of them are “ 

“Yes, yes, thank heaven. And besides——” 

“Yes?” 

_ The elder woman smiled and looked away. There was such a light 
of gladness in the half-averted face that Mary stared. The usual alert, 
rather cynical expression of her sister was softened and changed. Ah, 
yes, it was something about the children. That look of tenderness and 
gentle brooding—hat was the mother look! A stranger to the keen 
humorous face unless it was bent over one of her children, or at times 
when the intimate, personal sense of motherhood was abroad in her 
blood! They drove on in silence. They were near another semi-private 
lane, and again the little groom,ran on before. 

“You are making a great mistake, Mary,” said the elder woman. 

“ A new one?” 

“ Yes, it’s old and it’s new. As I’ve told you before, there is nothing 
so well worth having in the world as a child. There is nothing else 
very important in a woman’s life. Amy marriage is better than none, 
just on that account. 

“I sometimes think you're right. It’s a pity that marriage is the 
condition.” 

“Well, it zs the condition,” said Mrs. Wiloughby. “ And—and I 
can’t bear to see you throwing away your life. If you knew what it felt 
like to have a little tender helpless baby in your arms, your own— 


your very own ——.” She looked across the fields with a vague soft 
smile. 
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“You see,” said the younger woman, “you have that instinct very 
strongly developed ; many people are without it.” 

“So I’ve heard childless woman say,” said Mrs. Wiloughby, as the 
little groom caught up with the cart again. 

On the outskirts of the village they stopped at old Mrs. Hill’s. Mrs. 
Wiloughby went round to the back of the cart and took out a parcel. 
The old woman looked out of her window and hobbled to the tiny 
front door. She stood there with curtsies and toothless smiles, raining 
blessings, and giving a harrowing description of the last “rheumatics.” 
Her visitors allowed themselves to be taken into her stuffy little 
front room, and Mrs. Wiloughby inquired about the grandson out in 
Australia, and the cow out in the paddock—both of whom had been ill. 
She recognised, with a delicate comprehension all her own, that the old 
dame’s real anxiety was about the cow. Accordingly she promised a 
visit from the vet. Then they went to see a sick child, and here her 
tact and kindness came out in fair colours. 

“ How well you know what to say to these people,” said Mary. “I 
haven’t been with you on one of these expeditions for so long that I’m 
filled with a fresh admiration.” 


“Nonsense. It’s easy enough.” 


“T shouldn't find it so.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you want me to say why?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, then, I should feel it was such an impertinence.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t!” laughed the other. “Not if you took them 
tea and petticoats.” 

“Yes, particularly if I took them tea and petticoats.” 

“Would you?” 

“Yes ; I should feel it so ridiculous that I should be given so much 
more tea than I could drink and so many more petticoats than I could 
wear, that I could take a cartload of things and dole them out from 
door to door as gifts. Gzfts/ And all their blessings and hideous 
little curtsies—their loathsome gratitude, too !—no, I always say you do 
this thing to perfection since it has to be done.” 

“You're just as mad as ever, Mary. I’m not sure you haven’t got 
worse in the year I’ve been away.” 

“I’m not sure, either.” 

“I’m afraid Willie will be restless, before I can get back,” said the 
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anxious mother, looking at her watch as they drove on, “but I must 
just go over to Moltons Hill and see Mrs. Bunce. I haven’t been there 
for ages—not since I got back from abroad. She lives out of my beaten 
track, too, and she’s such an old ° 

“Isn’t she the woman who had those three pretty daughters ?” 

“Yes. Anne went as housemaid to one of Algy’s aunts in 
Hertfordshire.” 

“You mean Lady Henry Morland? We met one of her boys, you 
know, at Torquay last year. Don’t you remember I wrote you?” 

“Oh yes, that was Wilfred. But you can’t go anywhere without 
meeting a Morland. They’re as the sands of the sea.” 

“Yes; he was always mentioning a brother or sister I hadn’t heard 
of before.” 

“Yes; there’s a round dozen of them—twelve /7ving. I think we'll 
walk this steep bit,” Mrs. Wiloughby said ; and they both got out and 
trudged. “If it weren’t for this hill, I believe I’d come here oftener, 
in spite of that rude old Bunce woman. Rather one’s duty, you know.” 
She stopped a moment, breathing a little heavily, and turned to 
look back at the cart and, for a fraction of a moment, abroad over the 
wide, undulating country, where for miles and miles as far as she could 
see, the land was, and had been for many a long year, Wiloughby 
property. As the cart caught up with them, she went on with her 
silent companion towards the Bunce cottage. 

“Lady Henry used to say Anne Bunce was the pearl of parlour- 
maids. She so fired Maud Aylward, you know, with stories of Anne’s 
abilities that the Aylwards want me to get Maria to come to them in 
town. Maria’s the eldest girl. Always been at home. But I’m afraid 
Anne’s not so high in favour as she used to be.” 

“Oh! Turned out badly after all?” 

“Well, you see, she’d gone on for seven years there at the Morlands’. 
They were all used to her and liked her, and then, all of a sudden, she 
took it into her head nothing would do but she must marry the butler. 
It was frightfully upsetting.” 

“To the butler?” 

“No; to my aunt and the whole family.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“Such a good servant, too!” 

“But I don’t understand. Was the butler obdurate ?” 

“ Absolutely. Wouldn’t listen to a word my aunt said.” 

Vol. XII.—No. 70. 
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“Your aunt? I thought it was Anne m 

“It was Anne who wanted to marry him, stupid !” 

“ But you said he was obdurate.” 

“Yes—wouldn’t listen to reason at all. Wanted to throw up his 
place, and marry the girl, and set up shop, or something foolish. And 
he'd«been with Lady Henry over fifteen years !” 

“Oh! - 

“Still, I suppose people like that do want to marry each other: 
there’s no accounting for tastes!” And Mrs. Wiloughby laughed in her 
light satiric way. “Stop! we'll drive this little bit,” she called to the 
groom. 

“And so they gave up their good situations?” said Mary Hayward, 
following Mrs. Wiloughby into the cart. 

“No. My aunt gave in at last, when she found how pig-headed 
they were—and kept them both in her service. Run on and knock,” 
she said to the groom. 

“Oh! then it all ended happily ?” 

“No, it didn’t altogether. They weren’t content with being married : 
they must needs go and have a child.” 

“That was very inconsiderate.” 

Mts. Wiloughby lauglted too, with the same hard, bright ring. 
“Ves; servants in such quarters oughtn’t to make themselves trouble- 
some. However, Lady Henry was an angel to the girl: supplied her 
place while she was disabled, and took her back the moment she was 
fit to work. And how do you think she repaid Lady Henry ?” 

“Can't imagine.” 

“By having. another child just as. quickly as ever she could 
manage it!” She flicked the pony with an indignant whip, and the 
cart rattled smartly along. “I should think their patience was about 
exhausted,” she went on. “I understand that when Lady Henry said 
something to the girl about it, the creature was quite uppish: said she 
didn’t mean to have as many as some folks, or something of the kind. 
You can imagine how angry Lady Henry was—the impudence of the 
creature! Here we are. Bunce got hurt down at the mines a month 
or tvro ago,” Mrs. Wiloughby whispered as she drew up. “That’s why 
I must go and see how they’re getting on. The youngest girl has 
been nursemaid to the Hopkinson children for three or four years. 
Very honest people—only the mother is an old bear. You never 
get any ‘loathsome gratitude’ out of der/” And Mrs. Wiloughby 
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got slowly out of the cart, laughing the while as at some vivid recollec- 
tion. 

The Bunce cottage was very decent, and the place wore a prosperous 
air.. The front door was open. A woman was on her knees scrubbing 
the steps. As the visitors came up the little path the kneeling figure 
turned. It was the eldest Bunce girl. She got up, threw her cloth into 
the bucket, and dried her hands on her apron, while she curtsied. 

“Qh, is that you, Maria?” said Mrs. Wiloughby, kindly. “I haven't 
seen you for a long time. You never seemed to be about when I called 
before I went away.” The girl laughed in a pleasant, stupid way, and 
went on rubbing her fingers. ‘“ How is your father?” 

“ He’s ’bout the same, thank ye.” 

“Oh! what a fine baby!” said Mrs. Wiloughby, glancing into the 
entry, where a fat, sturdy little fellow was pulling himself up on his 
podgy bare legs with the help of a chair. 

“Ye-es,” giggled the large young woman, looking at him with 
interest. . 

“What’s his name?” inquired Mrs. Wiloughby, genially. 

“’Gustus Frederick.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Wiloughby shot an amused glance at her sister. .“ Is 
that the name of Anne’s husband?” “No’m!” the young woman said, 
looking surprised. “ Well, you’re a very nice baby, ’Gustus Frederick,” 
said Lady Bountiful, with a shade of resentment in her voice: thinking, 
doubtless, with a proper family concern, of the inconvenience ’Gustus 
Frederick had been to Algy’s aunt in Hertfordshire. 

“Mariar!” someone called from inside. It was a harsh voice, and 
resonant of authority. The girl moved aside the bucket of soapy water. 
“That’s moother,” she said ; “won’t ye coom in?” 

The two ladies followed her. Mrs. Bunce stood at the kitchen door. 
“ Give me the child,” she said, looking past the visitors. “ Will ye coom 
in?” she added, with scant hospitality. 

“Oh! I’m afraid you’re busy ”— began Mrs. Wiloughby. 

“ Yes, on wash-days we find soomthin’ to do.” She pulled down her , 
rolled sleeves and kept her eye on the baby. ’Gustus Frederick was 
kicking and wriggling in the strong arms of “ Mariar.” 

“T called to see how Mr. Bunce was doing.” 

“ He’s verra bad. He'll never be the same agin.” She held out her 
arms for the baby, and “Mariar” brought him nearer, clucking and 
crowing and beating the air with his doubled fists. “I'll mind him now. 

T2 
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You git on with the scroobbin’,” the old woman said to her daughter, 
and she led the way into the kitchen. Mrs. Wiloughby followed com- 
posedly : she was used to Mrs. Bunce’s cordiality. It crossed her mind 
that in the good cause of her husband’s Hertfordshire aunt, she might 
beard the old lioness in her den. She would in.imate that Anne was 
endangering her good situation. 

“That’s a remarkably fine child of Anne’s!” she began, by way of 
mollification, helping herself to a chair. 

“’Tain't Anne’s!” said the woman, dandling the child with a 
dogged air. 

“No? Whose is it?” 

“It's Mariar’s.” 

“Oh, indeed! I hadn’t heard Maria was marricd.” 

“No more she is.” 

“Not married?” There was an awkward pause. Mrs. Wiloughby 
exchanged looks-with Mary. “Who is the father?” she asked at length. 
Mary made an impulsive gesture, but Mrs. Wiloughby waited calmly 
for her answer. Mary got up and looked out of the window. 

“ He’s a soldier,” said Mrs. Bunce, discreetly. 

“Is he hereabouts ?” 

“Naa.” 

“Couldn’t he be made to marry her?” Mary’s fingers tightened on 
the window-frame. She could hear the sound of Mariar’s scrubbing- 
brush outside. “Don’t you think he could be got to?” insisted 
Mrs. Wiloughby. 

The old woman trotted the baby on her knee, with a wooden 
expression. “He’s gone to the Cape,” she said briefly, while ’Gustus 
Frederick cooed and waved his hands, like one who signals a scoffing 
farewell. 

* “Tsn’t Maria very unhappy about it ?” 

“ Naa, I doan’t think so.” 

“ Don’t you think she ought to be?” said the righteous matron. 

“ Naa, | doan’t—rightly speakin’. Ye see, he warn’t good for mooch, 
an’ she’s got rid of him.” 

“But she’s got the child on her hands,” said Prudence, through the 
mouth of the great lady. 

“Ay!” said the woman with a harsh gladness grating through her 
voice. “Ay! she’s got the child!” And she settled her square 
shoulders back, and seemed to take a firmer hold on him. 
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“Poor little man!” said Mrs. Wiloughby, rising. “I’m very sorry.” 

“Oh! the child’s all right! Ain’t never been a finer baby here- 
aboots.” 

“Goo! goo!” the infant remarked with an air of indecent triumph. 
Mrs, Wiloughby looked disconcerted. She drew her mantle about her 
shoulders, and took a step towards the door. “I can only repeat I’m 
very sorry. If there is anything I can do for your husband you must 
let me know. This must be a great blow to him.” 

“It ain’t that blow that’s knocked him over—it'’s what happened 
down yonder.” She jerked her head towards the mines. 

Mrs. Wiloughby hastened to add: “ Yes, we were all terribly sorry. 
I hope he'll soon be better,” and turning to go, she fixed her eye fora 
moment's cold contemplation on the baby. ’Gustus Frederick gave a 
derisive gurgle and lolled his tongue. “Good morning!” she said, and 
hurried out. Mary Hayward followed, bending backward glances upon 
the insolent and cheerful young person who sprawled at his ease in his 
grandmother’s lap. He returned the girl’s look with the wide, self- 
possessed “ who-are-you ?” stare of healthy babyhood. And the girl 
smiled and nodded surreptitiously, as she hurried after her sister. 

“ Mariar” was standing outside near the door, talking and laughing 
with a neighbour. “Shameless creature,” observed Mrs. Wiloughby 
under her breath. “I really shall have to say something to her, I 
suppose.” 

“No, don’t,” whispered Mary, clutching the other's arm. 

“T really must. If they think this sort of thing isn’t frowned on, 
there'll soon be an end of all decency, to say nothing of law and order.” 
She went forward with a grave face. “Good morning, Mrs. Black. 
Maria, I would like to say a few words to you.” The girl came towards 
her, and Mary Hayward walked away with lowered eyes. Her attention 
was arrested by Mrs. Bunce’s voice from the cottage door, and thc 
sound of the child’s crying. She hurried back, drawn to the common- 
place little drama more strongly than she fully understood. 

“My cousin, Mrs. Aylward,” Mrs. Wiloughby was saying, “spoke 
to me when I was in town last about sending for you in the spring, 
but of course now: “ 

“Doan’t ye hear me tellin’ ye to take the child,” said the old woman 
harshly, from the doorway. 

Mariar held out her arms, and the baby curled with delight. The 
stout young woman’s dull face brightened and flushed. She took hin 
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into her arms, and he rubved his round face against her generous 
breast. She turned away to go indoors, with one hand at the buttons 
of her print gown. “No,” she said, “I can’t leave home now, thank ye, 
ma’am.” But there was no sorrow in her face. 

“No,” said Mrs. Wiloughby significantly. ‘“ You can’t go to 
Mrs. Aylward now. Come, Mary,” and she went rapidly towards the 
cart. “Take that basket to Mrs. Harding,” she said to the groom, “I 
can’t wait.” She took her place and gathered up the reins, “ Never 
in my life saw anything so. cool!” she said, when they had driven 
on some distance. “This is the third event of the kind in and about 
Northley within a year or two.” 

“You see,” said Mary, in the pause, “there are others besides you 
who think there’s nothing so well worth having as a child.” 

Mrs. Wiloughby looked sharply at the girl and touched the pony 
with the whip. “You know as well as I do that you're talking 
nonsense.” 

“I am only quoting you.” ; 

“TI didn’t mean a child was worth having at that price.” 

“T see. It’s when you've counted the cost and made sure of its 
being a good investment—it’s then that it’s worth while!” 

“ My dear, you and I can’t reconstruct society,” said Mrs. Wiloughby 
a little sharply. “As the world is constituted it ¢sz’¢ worth while— 
except under approved conditions.” 

“ I wonder,” said the girl under her breath. a 

“Good heavens, Mary Hayward, are you mad?” The keen eyes 
flashed their search-light into the girl’s face. “I hope you don’t let 
other people hear you saying such things.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Well, it’s excessively bad taste, for one thing. And it might come 
to. Arthur’s ears.” ' We 

“ And what then ?” said the girl, but she flushed uncomfortably. 

“ Well, even his patience might find that a little too—— ” 

“I wish I’d had the courage to say as much to him long ago,” the 
girl interrupted. Constance Wiloughby compressed her lips, and held 
the pony in as he sidled down hill. “If long ago”—the girl went on 
with quiet self-scorn—* if long ago I’d said, ‘ My good brother-in-law, I 
don’t love you and I never shall love you. But if you keep for ever 
tormenting me, I don’t promise I won’t end by marrying you, . just 
becausc—just because ’ " 
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“Well?” 

Mary laughed uncertainly. “But you see 4e mightn't go to the 
Cape—and then where'd I be!” 

They were rounding a bend in the road, and before her sister 
had time to answer a high T-cart dashed into view. “Why, it’s Algy 
and Arthur,” said Mrs. Wiloughby, signalling with her whip. Her 
husband, sitting very high, and looking rather like an overfed 
coachman, was driving the new greys—driving recklessly, it might seem 
to one ignorant of his skill; and as the cart dashed by, almost grazing 
their wheel, two billycock hats flew off in a kind of spasmodic greeting. 
“Can’t stop!” called out the driving man—‘“ Got to meet the 5.10— 
Baldwin’s coming!” And the T-cart-vanished in a cloud of dust. 

“ How alike those two brothers are growing,” said Mary. 

“Oh, do you think so? Arthur is much more like what Algy was 
years and years ago.” 

“Was Algy like ¢ha¢t when you married him?” said the girl absently. 
The uncenscious criticism in her tone was not lost. “ Yes,” said 
Mrs. Wiloughby. “They’re ‘excellent specimens of the burly Briton. 
Not very romantic, perhaps, but men of substance.” She smiled and 
looked abroad over her lord and master’s lands. ‘ Men who live well, 
ride hard, sleep o’ nights, and make good husbands and fathers. I only 
wish you might have such a man to stand between you and the world, 
my little sister.” Her voice was very kind. - The girl sat silent. “If 
you don’t make up your mind soon to marry Arthur,” Constance began 
again, the softness leaving her manner 

“Tell me,” Mary interrupted, “tell me honestly, which do you care 
for most, your husband or Willie?” But Mrs. Wiloughby looked far 
down the straight brown road. “If you had to give up one or other of 
them,” insisted the girl, “ which would it be ?” 

“T couldn’t give up Willie.” The mother’s face showed. the quick 
anguish of the thought. 

“And you could live, and you know you “could live, without your 
husband? But, why do I ask you? Don’t I know quite well you 
could? Algy has come. to be the children’s father in more senses than 


” 


“Come, come, let us get out of the clouds, you impossible person ! 
Don’t make the mistake of supposing I’m a disappointed woman. P’m 
much fonder of Algy than I was when I married him, and my. life has 
been altogether delightful. He would say the same of his. — It’s because 
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I've proved the wisdom of what I’m advising you, that I go back to it 
again and again. You are wasting your youth, waiting for an unim- 
portant and even embarrassing detail. Marry some good man. The 
rest will come.” The girl said nothing. “No woman,” the elder went 
on after a moment,.in a lower tone, “not one of us can find out what 
life means till she holds her child in her arms.” The whimsical look 
faded utterly out of the high-bred features, and the old brooding settled 
softly in Constance Wiloughby’s face. “ Mary " 

“ Yes.” 

“I’m glad you can stay with us so long this year.” 

“So am I, dear,” said the other wearily. 

“T want you to be here when—-when—about Christmas.” And her 
shadowed look followed the roadside, as they hurried past. 

“You don’t mean....” said the girl, rousing herself with a 
start. They turned and met each other's eyes. “ Yes,” said the older 
woman, smiling a little. The girl sat up and caught her breath in ever 
so slightly. “And yet you grudged that girl her ’Gustus Frederick !” 
she said. 

“That girl! You're not comparing!——” The look of delicate 
scorn rounded the sentence eloquently. 


“And she didn’t have a son of fourteen, cither,” the girl went on a 
little incoherently, “nor many another good thing that’s fallen to you. 
And yet you-grudged her ’Gustus Frederick!” She smiled a little 
fiercely. “You mean to punish her too, for having ’Gustus Frederick. 
Most of all for not being ashamed of him! And yet you—there’s Willie 
looking out of the playroom window!” 

“Oh! he'll catch his death!” 


“No, he’s dressed. What aman he looks! What are you going to 
do about Willie?” 

- “ About Willie?” 

“Yes ; when—when .. . . I don’t think I’ll stay for Christmas, after 
all.” 
“Why not, for Heaven’s sake?” 

- “It makes me feel a little shy—doesn’t it you?” she - said 
hurriedly, with an upward glance at the playroom window. “ Almost 
ashamed ™ 

“Tt. makes me quite ashamed to have such a crack-brained sister. 
I-think you'll develop into a hopeless crank unless you can induce 
some sensible man to marry you.” : 
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“Perhaps!” said the girl, jumping out of the cart with a bound. 

“It’s a little discouraging,” Mrs. Wiloughby observed, following her 
cautiously. “This is such an old bone of contention between us 
But you seem to forget there’s this to be said in Arthur’s favour , 

“My dear!” said the girl, turning suddenly and facing her sister as 
they stood together on the bottom step. “Listen to me. I’m not 
going to marry Arthur—but for all that——” 

“Well?” said the elder woman, cocking her head humorously and 
smiling again. 

“ For all that—I envy Mariar her ’Gustus Frederick.” 

“You're a disgrace to your family,” Mrs. Wiloughby observed 
without much concern, as she opened the door. 

“ A disgrace to my family?” the girl repeated, smiling vaguely, as 
she followed her sister. “I knew there was a bond of some sort 
between ’Gustus Frederick and me.” 


C. E. RAIMOND. 
(Author of “ George Mandeville’s Husband.”) 





THE POETRY OF THE PRISON 


HERE jis a great gulf fixed between 1450 and 1550, the last watch 
TT of the Middle-Age and the full flush of the Renaissance. You 
pass it insensibly, by the way of the years; but to look backward 

after those same years is to see, as beyond a bridge that has crumbled, 
the old social life completely severed from the new, with its conditions 
all changed for all classes. And nowhere is this contrast more deeply 
marked ‘than in the lives of poets; for the change from desultory 
invasion to world-wide diplomacy commuted the conditions under which 
all in France, and in England many of, the writers we care to recall, 
were moved. to produce, or did produce, their work. During the 
Hundred Years’ War every man of standing in both countries had to 
play his part. Of the English in the great expedition under Edward II] 
“there was not knight, squire, or man of honour, from the age of twenty 
to sixty years that did not go” ;* and the burden upon France was 
aggravated by civil war between the feudatories of the Crown. And 
thus it came about that Geoffrey Chaucer, entering the customary career 
of an English gentleman, suffered its common accidents. He joined 
Edward’s expedition in November, 1359, and was taken in a skirmish 
near Rheims.t In Zhe Knight's Tale, therefore, we have the poetry, 
echoed later in The Two Noble Kinsmen, of one who added the sharp 
savour of personal] suffering to his treatment of materials common to 
an age when every house was a fortress and every fortress a gaol. For 
Chaucer’s experience was one general in the Middle-Age—was the lot 
of most whose lives were more precious than their deaths could be: 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, troubadour and king; of Enzo of Sardinia, 
a poet-king, the son of a poet-emperor, yet a prisoner to the Bolognese 
from his 25th year to his death, a caitiff for three-and-twenty years ; 
of James I of Scotland, the sweetest singer in Chaucer’s quire; of 
Charles D’Orléans, the father of a king, taken at Agincourt, a stripling 


* Johnes’ Frozssart, bk. i, c. 206. See Rev. W. W. Skeat’s Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, vol. i, p. xviii. 
+ lid. 
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of twenty-five and the first prince in France, to be caged in England 
until he was fifty ; of Jehan Regnier, the precursor of Villon ; of Villon, 
the last great singer of the Middle-Age—in whose case the doom was, 
indeed, for crime, yet for crime only probable in a society shattered by 
war; of Clement Marot, the sole star in the night between Villon and 
the Pleiad, carried first with his king a prisoner of war to Spain, and 
twice afterwards imprisoned at Paris for offences against the law. 

The poetry of the Middle-Age is so much the poetry of the prison 
that, even if the poet escape, his plot must still be laid between four 
walls. The Roman de la Rose, translated by Chaucer and copied by all, 
was a chief and pattern poem. Only the books of Homer have dictated 
the plan and supplied the poetic material for a greater city of verse: 
it is a Coliseum out of whose ruins many cities have been quarried. 
Now, in the Roman de la Rose all the allegory is of incarceration and 
release ; and it is an allegory which none ever wearied of repeating. 
Even as every Arabic poem, on theology or another theme, needs must 
open with a lament over the wasted camp from which the Beloved has 
been ravished, so the symbols of mediaval verse are all of castles and 
surprises, of captivity and escape. And the perennial image of Arabic 
song became an obvious convention; not so the medizval allegory. 
The tedium of durance, the hope of release, the prospect of ransom, 
the accident of communication with the world without, were too near 
to life for that. These had been the personal note of trouvéres and 
troubadours ; and; later, they were the personal note of Charles 
D’Orléans and Villon and many another. I have named Jehan Regnier: 
Villon borrowed from him freely ; and, indeed, he is a poet whose 
realism and pathos have somehow been overlooked. But, for the 
moment, I shall consider only the master-theme of his songs, which are 
to be read in a little volume, intituled Les Fortunes et Adversités de feu 
noble homme Jehan Regnier.* He was a Burgundian, and, being taken 
by the King’s party in 1431, he was imprisoned at Beauvais. Again 
and yet again in the current forms of ballade, rondel, lay, he sets forth 
the actual sorrows of the practical captive: his weariness, his “annoy ” 
and disgust ; his long parting from his wife ; the silence of his friends, 
the hopes that depart him where he lies, the messenger who returns 
no more. To turn his pages is still to read “un autre balade que 








* Réimpression textuelle de Pédition originale, par Paul Lacroix ; Genéve, 1867. ‘Only 
three copies of the said original ‘are known: : 
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ledit prisonnier fit”; to find him imploring his wife never to forget, 
even as he will never forget :— 


My princess of the Heart I beg of thee | Ma princesse du Cueur je vous supplie 
That thou nor I forget not thee nor me, | Que vous ne moy lung lautre si noublye 
But let us ever hearken to our love, Mais noz amours tenons en audience 
And pray to God and to the maid Mary Et prions Dieu et la Vierge Marie 

That He will grant us patience fromabove. | Que il nous doint a tous deux pacience— 


to hear him thank her for her loyalty :— 


Ma douce maitresse 
Qui m’a donné de sa largesse 
La fleur de ne n’oubliez mic. 
And she was loyal indeed; for at the end of two years, and after 
paying two thousand crowns, she won leave to play the hostage with 
her son, the while her husband travelled to raise the rest of his ransom. 
To pass the long days and nights of those two years, he wrote ballades 
for his fellow-prisoners, for his gaolers even. I have said that he was 
a Burgundian, so that, naturally, among the former were certain English- 
men, allies of his master the Duke. For one of these he made a 
ballade :— 
Frangois parler il ne sgavoit 
A peine ne mot ne demy 
En anglois tousjour il disoit 
God and o ul lady helpimy ! 
Thus to us out of the medieval twilight, rendered as only a Frenchman 
can render English, comes the cry of a countryman who knew no 
French. “God and our Lady help-é me”: the grotesque pathos of it! 
Regnier could not sleep for the man’s complaining: he moaned on 
through the night over his wounded hands and feet—“ my fiet and my 
handez”—into which the shackles had eaten. He wailed of it cver, 
and Regnier Jay awake, listening :— 
Oncques je ne dormy 


Mais son refrain toujours estoit 
God and o ul lady helpimy ! 


It is the unchanging burden of his lament ; so Regnier, whose art has 
a good basis of reality, takes it for his refrain, and knits up his every 
stave with it. 


In truth, the prison and its passion were too near to life for Regnier 
and those others ever to be conventionalised out of reality. Conven- 
tions they had: of May mornings, for instance, and the coming of 
Spring. Yet even these were less conventional than they seem. The 
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matter was felt and observed under its traditional phrasing. Where 
every house was a moated gaol with never a road to it in winter, there 
needed no contrasts, of turnkeys or besieging trenches, to flush the 
enlargement brought round by the Spring. For then, in the “ golden 
morning,” men came forth from the half-light of loopholed cells and 
the stench of rotting rushes, and rode out over the fields in their new 
apparel, seeing and smelling the fresh flowers, and hearkening to birds 
singing in the brakes. 
The year hath flung his cloak away 
Of wind and cold and rainy skies, 
And goeth clad in broideries 
Of sun-gleams brilliant and gay :—- 
thus Charles D’Orléans, in one of the most famous of his rondels. 
And thus, through another, not so famous, he runs a natural and familiar 
fancy of the coming of summer :— 
King Summer’s harbingers are come 
To place his palace in repair, 


And have spread out his carpet-ware 
Woven of greenery and bloom. 


Laying the green woof of their loom 
Over the country, here and there, 

King Summer's harbingers are come 
To place his palace in repair. 


Hearts long benumbed with weary gloom, 
Thank God, are whole again and fair ; 
Winter, begone some other-where, 

You shall delay no more at home, 

King Summers harbingers are come. 


It is charming, and—what is as much to the purpose, if not more—it is, 
as the French say, vécu. But, for all that, it profited its author little. 
For Charles had long since come to know by experience—none better! 
—that hearts once benumbed with weary gloom can no more be quite 
whole, can never be again in perfect accord with the renewing year. 
He wrote these rondels, I doubt not, at Blois, in the languid liberty of 
his oid age, recalling, with vain regret, those long years of his wasted 
manhood, wherein the banishment of winter and the release of spring 
still found him in a northern prison. But they were the toys of his 
second childhood. His Poéme de la Prison, written in England, was 
the capital piece, even as his imprisonment in England was the chief 
feature, of his life. 
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Like Villon’s poem, engendered of a kindred misfortune, it is 
excellent in art; like Villon’s, too, it has an interest apart from art. 
We are often tempted to fix our looks on the lives of the great actors 
in an age: to exaggerate, within these lives, the salience of certain 
immortal deeds, and then to stamp a nation, or an epoch, with such 
same dies of individual worth. To yield to that temptation is to 
misread history, for the contours of an age may far more surely be 
traced in the lives of those who have suffered their impress than in the 
valour of those who have sought to change their shape. Now, Charles 
D’Orléans and Francois Villon were not great actors: were scarce actors 
at all. But, while essentially passive, they were yet not dumb. Each 
of them received the impress of his age upon his life, and each revealed 
it, a little transfigured by personal reaction, in his song. The imprison- 
ment of Charles, and its effect on his life, the life of Villon, and its 
result in his imprisonment, show the very image of the Middle-Age 
after the vanishing of its soul. Their poetry is as it were the mask 
from a dead face. 

The son of an Italian mother, Valentina Visconti, Charles D’Orléans 
was born in the midst of the Hundred Years’ War (1391). Doubtless 
this parentage affected his personal taste, and lent a gracious refinement 
to the turn of his French ballades and rondels. Doubtless, toc, when a 
hundred years later, Louis XII, the child of his old age, came to the 
throne, by conferring on that king a claim to the Duchy of Milan it 
led to a further expansion of Italian influence in France. Yet during 
his life it was powerless to push on the hands of time. It could not 
change the necessity of his own or his country’s misfortune. He was 
yet a boy when his father’s murder by the Duke of Burgundy fastened 
an hereditary quarrel on him, and divided the great feudatories of France 
into the historic factions of Armagnac and Burgundian: so that thence- 
forward there could be nothing but that blind frenzy of civil war, 
which led to Agincourt and the English occupation. And at Agincourt 
Charles was caught up out of the strife to be a captive for a quarter- 
century, an idler growing old in idleness even while his own party grew 
to be the national party—became, indeed, the nation itself, brought to 
this late birth by the last and longest agony of feudalism. From his 
prison in England he might hear of victory or of defeat, of the capture 
of his own town by the English or of its delivery by Joan of Arc, of the 
crowning of an English king in Paris or of a French king’s return to his 
capital. But for year after year and decade after decade he could hear 
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little of ransom, and nothing at all of peace. During this spell of lost 
life it was that he made that series of ballades set in a framework of 
allegory, which, after M. Charles d’Héricault—who bases his opinion on 
certain MSS. bearing the note, “Ici finit le livre que Monseigneur 
d’Orléans écrit dans sa prison,” and on many very obvious references 
to exile, to imprisonment, to the hopes of ransom—I have called his 
Poéme de la Prison. 

The two series of ballades and the setting in which they are placed 
form one work of art. Throughout, the elaborate machinery of allegorical 
abstraction, first employed in the Roman de la Rose, is most dexterously 
imitated and sustained. But what a difference in the informing spirit 
of the two poems! The Roman de la Rose, for all the irony of the 
second and longer part, does at least show the final consummation of 
Desire. And, again, the enemies that for a time debar the lovers from 
enjoyment, are far from subtile: they are but Danger, Shame, Fear, 
and Slander, which every young heart must expect to face, and may 
hope te outwit or to overthrow. Now, the later poem opens, likewise, 
with the glorious morning of a young life. But the brave heart is soon 
“ vestu de noir”: he languishes in distress ; the ship of “Good News,” for 
which he desires a fair wind, never comes for all his calling ; if Fortune 
turn her wheel in his favour, soon she turns it back; and the Beloved 
of the allegory, who should save him, dies. So the hope is never achieved, 
and the high heart is conquered. Yet not by Danger nor Fear. The 
new and victorious enemies of manhood’s endeavour are Melancholy 
and Weariness. They were first noted by Charles in his northern 
prison; but they are many since his time who have scen the sun of 
their life’s promise “stealing, unseen, to west with this disgrace.” 
Merencolie, Ennuy, and, at last, Nonchaloir, the apathy of a heart “tout 
enrouillé”—eaten with rust: that is his rendering of the Preacher's 
lament. 

It is not alone that the cast of the allegory reappears, but also all 
the current forms of French medizval verse are with it. And all are 
changed, are coloured from within by a charge of personal sorrow. “ Le 
premier jour du mois de May” comes round again and again: but it 
is an English May reflecting the troubled passion of his heart, and it 
is utterly unlike the May he remembers. It is 

Troublé plain de vent et de pluie : 


Estre souloit tout autrement 
Ou temps qu’ay congneu en ma vie. 
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In another ballade he writes of the “ Flower and the Leaf,” and 
chooses the leaf for his wear ; but not on the moral grounds given in the 
innumerable versions of this medizval allegory. He chooses it because 
of his personal sorrow :— 


Entiérement de sa partie ; 

Je n’ay de nulle flour envie, 

Porte la qui porter la doit, 

Car la fleur, que mon cueur aimoit 
Plus que nulle autre créature, 

Est hors de ce monde passée. 


Who was this flower, the Beloved, the Princess, mistress, sole friend, 
of the poem? Some have said his wife, Bonne D’Armagnac, others 
France, or his liberty, or the memory of the women who had loved him 
when he was young. Yet, as I think, since the poem is but one 
sustained allegory, it is all these and more. It is the spirit of his 
youth: it is all of love, ambition, and hope, that was in him on the fatal 
morning of Agincourt. Anyhow, the Beloved dies. In Ballade LV news 
reaches him: she is dangerously ill. In the next she recovers. In the 
next she is no more. He used to think, “at the beginning of the year,” 
of what gift he could give his lady, “la bien amée,” and now death has 
laid her in the grave; so at last, in Ballade LXIX, he celebrates her 
obsequies :— 
I made my lady’s obsequies 
Within the minster of desire, 
And for her soul sad driges 
Were sung by Dule behind the choir ; 
Her sanctuary was one fire 
With many cierges lit by grief ; 
And on her tomb in bold relief 
Were painted tears, hemmed with a girth 
Of jewelled letters all around 


That read : “ Here lyeth in the ground 
The treasure of all joys on earth.” 


A slab of gold upon her lies 

With saphirs set in golden wire ; 
Gems that are loyalty’s devise, 

And gold well known for joy’s attire. 

Both were the handmaids of her hire ; 
For joy and loyalty were chief 
Among the virtues God was lief 

To show in fashioning her birth, 
That to his praise it might redound, 
She being wonderfully found 

The treasure of all joys on earth. 
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Say no word more. In ecstasies 
My heart is raptured to expire, 
Hearing the noble histories 
Of deeds she did. Whom all aspire 
To set on high and ever higher. 


God, binding up death’s golden sheaf, 
Drew her to heaven, in my belief, 
So to adorn with rarer mirth 
His paradise where saints stand round ; 
For joy there was in her renowned, 
The treasure of all joys on earth. 


ENVOY. 


Tears and laments are nothing worth, 

All soon or late by death are bound ; 

And none for long hath kept and crowned 
The treasure of all joys on earth. 


So henceforward he will worship Nonchaloir. So after his release 
he withdraws from the battle of life to write rondels with his friends, 
seeking to forget the old-time tragedy of his youth and the present 
misery of his native land. “I could not believe,” Petrarch had 
written, “that this was the same France I had seen so rich and 
flourishing. Nothing presented itself to my eyes but a fearful solitude, 


an utter poverty, land uncultivated, houses in ruins. Even the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris showed everywhere marks of desolation and 
conflagration. The streets are deserted, the roads overgrown with 
weeds, the whole is a vast solitude.” * That was in 1360; and eighty 
more years of invasion and civil broil had come and gone in the hapless. 


land since then. 

As we have seen, some seeds of the Renaissance were sown in 
Charles’s parentage, but only to lie dormant through a dateless winter. 
His kinship with the South might colour his own taste, and shed a 
little lustre on his court at Blois: it could not redeem him from the 
dark conditions of his age, nor change these sensibly through France. 
They had seemed at their darkest when, amid the last spasms of the war, 
Francois Villon was born in a Paris still held by the English, who that 
very year (1431) burned Joan, “la bonne Lorraine,” at Rouen. But they 
grew darker still when the English had departed the land, for not till 
after the tide of conquest had turned was there revealed the full horror 
—the rot and stench—of the wreckage it-had submerged. The winter 


* Green, History of the English People, i, 438. 
Vol. XII.—No. 70. U 
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following on Charles VII’s re-entry into Paris (1437) was one of 
pestilence and famine and unheard-of cold. Wolves prowled in the 
streets, attacking grown men.* Charles D’Orléans took refuge from 
those evil days in the glow of an easy mind: he shut himself in, as 
a man on winter evenings shuts himself into a little chamber lit with 
a cheerful blaze. It was not so with Villon. The grisly shadows of 
his childhood crept into his soul, and from his soul into his song; so 
that when most his verses glitter and ring with tears and laughter, there 
shall you look to meet a wolf at any turn. 

The record of his manhood opens with a sordid tragedy, and closes, 
so far as we know it, with a blackguardly revenge. Skipping the follies 
of “le petit escolier,” we find him, a young man, sitting, on a June 
evening in 1455, after supper under the clock-tower of Saint-Bénoit-le- 
bétourné. A priest, one Philippe Sermoise, wronged, it may be, in a 
shameless intrigue, drew near, and after an exchange of insults, pushed 
him down. It is a note of the time that every by-stander slunk 
forthwith into the shadows, and the two were left alone in the twilight. 
Then the priest drew a dagger and stabbed Villon in the lip; but Villon, 
striking from under his cloak, knifed his antagonist in the groin, and, 
finally, being disarmed by a new-comer, picked up a heavy stone 
and pashed in the priest’s brain-pan. Banished for this manslaughter, he 
‘took to the road, and he travelled the highways of France. They were 
infested, as ever in the Middle-Age, yet more thickly then than ever, by 
a wandering populace of minstrels, beggars, sham clerks, goliards, 
broken men, camp-followers, and thieves. For the Hundred Years’ War 
had come to an end with Charles VII’s entry into Bordeaux in 1453, 
and this tide of scum was now swollen beyond any previous high- 
water mark by the disbanding of his army. Within its eddies there 
existed from that year until its extermination in 1461, the secret society 
(not unlike the Camorra) of the “Coquillards,” or “Companions of the 
Shell,” with a jargon of its own, with ’prentices, past-masters, and a 
chief, “le Roi de la Coquille”: briefly, a complete hierarchy of black- 
guardism, with organised departments of brutality or craft, to which 
each new-comer was detailed according to his natural aptitude for 
crimes. ' It is beyond doubt, as M. Schwob has shown, that Villon was 
received into this association. He wrote six ballades in its slang; he 





* * Francois Villon d’aprés des documens nouveaux.” Marcel Schwob. Revue des deux 
Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1892. I am indebted to this article for the details of Villon’s life, there 
published for the first ‘time. 
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consorted for years with two notorious “companions,” Regnier de 
Montigny and Colin de Cayeulx, in whose’ felonies he lent a hand, and 
whose: deaths he mourned. In 1456 his banishment was remitted, 
and he returned to Paris with his new-found knowledge of the world. 
Nor was he long in turning it to account. In the December of the 
same year you find him, with Colin de Cayeulx and another, scaling 
the high wall of the College de Navarre to pick the common chest of 
the dons and students in the Faculty of Theology, the while another 
rascal, Guy de Tabarie by name, kept watch outside over the ladder 
and the cloaks. Villon, for his share of the plunder, pocketed a hundred 
gold crowns, and, as he tells us in the Petzt Testament,“ About Christmas, 
in the dead season, when the wolves live on wind,” he shifted his 
quarters to Angers. With a wise prevision, as it turned out ; for when, 
next year (1457), the chest was found empty, Tabarie first blabbed, and 
then, under ‘torture, gave full information against his confederates. Villon 
derides him in the Grand Testament for his habit of telling the truth, and 
bequeaths a halter to one of his examiners, while to another, Francois 
de Ferrebourg, a sharper vengeance is reserved. But for the moment 
the poet could return no more to Paris. .A Companion of the Shell 
dared hope for little mercy: three had been boiled alive at Dijon but 
two years before, and the society was ever getting thinned by the axe 
and the rope. Villon, indeed, was not to see Paris again until he was 
amnestied on the accession of Louis XI, in 1461, for yet another crime 
of the “Coquillards,” perpetrated, we know not when, at Montpipeau : 
a crime which ended in the hanging of Colin Cayeulx, and in his 
own condemnation to perpetual imprisonment at Meung, in the donjon 
of the Bishop of Orléans. We get glimpses of him at the courts of 
Charles D’Orléans and of Jean II de Bourbon, but soon he wanders out 
of sight again, by the ways of those that love darkness, and when we 
fish him up again he is in irons at Meung. There, on bread and water, 
he must have composed the bulk of the great poem which has made him 
immortal: a work of unfailing execution, of brilliant lines playing like 
forked lightning cver unguessed chasms of awful truth. He writes of 
his shames in it as an old soldier of his scars: “ Neécessité fait gens 
mesprendre, Et faim saillir les loups des bois.” The worship of the 
Virgin or the beastliness of the stews ; the old age of the wit told to 
hold his tongue, or of the harlot heart-sick for lost loveliness ; the fortune 
of those who fare sumptuously, and, again, of those who beg naked 
and see bread only through the windows they go by ; the passing of 
U 2 
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renowned ladies and great emperors and saints: all these are as one to 
his art. The truth of them is there, set down with unfaltering precisioh, 
without a trace of effort. He sings the “snows of yester-year ” in words 
that haunt the ages, or lightly casts an acrostic of his name into an 
envoy aching with desolation :— 


Vente, gresle, gelle, j’ay mon pain cuict ! 
Je suis paillard, la paillarde me duit. 
Lequel vault mieux? Chascun bien s’entresuit, 
Lung Pautre vault : c’est 4 mau chat mau rat. 
Ordure amons, ordure nous affuyt ; 
Vous deffuyons honneur, il nous deffuyt, 

En ce bourdeau, ou tenons nostre estat. 


So he sings. It is easy as the wind in Autumn, and as musical, and 
—whirling with dead leaves! With this and the rest of the Grand 
Testament in his pocket he returned to Paris in 1461, and we hear of 
him but once again, playing a mean part in a squalid brawl. Francois 
Ferrebourg, the examiner, his old enemy, knocked up one night after 
supper by Villon and his friends, was stabbed by an unknown hand. 
The record of his manhood ends as it began, and he passes for ever 
into utter darkness. 

From some lampoons in his work and this last act of rascality or 
cowardice, it would seem that he could never forgive any person con- 
cerned in the criminal investigation of 1457: the calamity which made 
him an outcast. It was in that year, and in such dubious plight, that 
Villon drifted to the court of Charles D’Orléans at Blois. It was a 
strange meeting of two poets: the younger, of twenty-six, a known 
criminal, a gaol-bird to be ; the elder, of sixty-six, aged before his time, 
enfeebled with long imprisonment in his country’s cause, so fallen into 
decay that six years later he could no longer even sign his name. Of 
the manner of their meeting we know nothing directly ; but, indirectly, 
we can gather enough from significant hints in their writings and from 
the shortness of one’s stay. There is a dull official poem by Villon 
on the birth of Charles’s daughter in December, 1457. It is copied 
in his hand into a manuscript containing poems in the writing of 
Charles himself and other rhyming friends. But the fourteen pages 
following Villon’s contribution are blank. An explanation may be 
found in his refrain to a ballade, the first line of which, “ Je meurs 
de soef auprés de la fontaine,” was apparently given out by Charles 
as the text for a poetical tournament. We have the thing done and 
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copied out by Charles and many of his guests ; but Villon’s work is very 
different from theirs. The antithesis to be maintained in every line 
lent itself perfectly to the theme of his own false position. The 
official line has reminded him of the reservation with which he was 
received, of the half-hearted hospitality. He dies of thirst beside 
the fountain ; chatters with cold by the hearth; is an exile in his own 
land. He laughs through his tears, and expects without hope—so he 
leads up to the refrain, “Bien recueilly, debouté de chascun”—he is 
well received, and rejected of all. To understand this ballade, addressed 
to his “clément Prince,” and the shortness of Villon’s visit, you scarce 
need the allusions, scattered through his writings, to the lot of the man 
who has borne. a reputation for wit in his youth: to the old monkey 
whose tricks no longer please: who, if he hold his tongue, is taken for a 
worn-out fool and, if he speak, is told to hold his tongue. Indeed, we 
are not left in doubt by Charles himself as to his impression of his 
guest. He has sketched his Villon in a rondel and, lest any should 
fail to recognise the likeness, assists with an obvious allusion to the 
author of the Grand Testament. That poem opens with this frightful 
confession :— 


“En I'an trentiesme de mon aage 
Que toutes mes hontes Pay beues.” 


The second of these two lines gives the first and the refrain of Charles's 
rondel, “ Qui a toutes ses hontes beues ” :— 


He that hath drunken all his shame 
Cares nothing for what people say ; 
He lets derision pass its way 

As clouds may go the way they came. 


If in the street they hoot his name, 
He winks and turns to wine and play. 
He that hath drunken all his shame 
Cares nothing for what people say. 


A truffle likes him more than fame ; 
If folk laugh, he must laugh as they ; 
But if it comes to blushing—Nay, 
He keeps his countenance the same 
Though he have drunken all his shame. 


So did these poets mect, and so they parted. Both belonged. to. the . 
last hours of ;the. Middle, Age; both saw the. forces of feudalism 
overthrow the society they had founded ; both lived and died in the 
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wilderness of the ensuing desolation. The one, caught in the 
catastrophe, became a waif among wolves and robbers; the other, by 
a subtiler irony, was at once the leader and the idle witness, the “ flag 
rather than the captain” of the feudal party which, abjuring its 
nature, was to found the new order of monarchy and nationai life. 
Charles D’Orléans, aloof from his age, confined perforce in a foreign 
prison, and later, making a lodge, of choice, in the wilderness, distilled 
into the narrowest vials songs sweet as any, and yet trivial. Of the 
cup handed him by Destiny he drank one half, and then set it down 
unfinished. But Villon drained it to the lees; knew all the life which 
renders the legends of Louis XI and Prince Hal intelligible. His verse 
is bitter with the bitterness, glad only with the insolence, of those 
days. And yet it is great verse-—verse haunted with all their horror, 
steeped in their infinite sadness. 
GEORGE WYNDHAM. 





POLITICS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


T is matter of history that the stronger and the better grown among 

] our Colonies are resolute to be out of leading-strings ; and the 
reason consists in, not the tyranny of Ministers nor the meddling 

ways of the Imperial Government as a whole, but the tradition 
of the Colonial Office and the misapplication of its inelastic and 
old-fashioned machinery to all the weaker Colonies alike. This it is 
that develops the Little-Englander, and that affords just grounds of com- 
plaint to the English oversea ; and the worst is that on this tradition 
not even a Minister dares to lay his hand. “ Les Ministres passent, les 
Bureaux restent”: that is every whit as true of England as of France. 
It is in London as in Paris :—‘ A new Minister arrives, his bureaux bow 
to him, salute his ignorance, impose upon him their traditions, and in six 
weeks he is their slave.” That is a fact there is no eluding ; and in the 
case of our Colonial Office, with its vast and varied potentialities for good 
and ill, it is one specially to be deplored. The application of the rigid 
principles of English Constitutional Government to communities with 
vastly differing requirements is frequently foredoomed to failure. 
Ministers come and go, and Government after Government takes the 
business of the Colonies in hand; but there are few signs as yet 
that the Colonial Office is capable of learning any sort of lesson, while 
the Britain it misrepresents is felt to be growing more and ever more 
incapable of granting to entreaty or of good will a thing she might in 
fear of consequence. And the difficulty of the situation is in no wise 
lessened, when there’s trouble in the wind, by judicious action on a 
Governor’s part. A Governors powers, whether for good or the 
reverse, are subject only to the limitations of his own personality ; but 
for all that, he is too often chosen because he is “ Somebody’s cousin,” 
and too seldom because he is specially qualified for his post. Honduras, 
The Bahamas, Trinidad, and some other West Indian Islands, as well 
as the Straits Settlements, could just now be cited in support of this 
contention ; but the best indictment of the hide-bound pedantry of 
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the Colonial Office is furnished by our oldest Colony of all—which is 
Newfoundland. 

It appears almost incredible in England, but it is none the less a 
fact, that the Government of that Dependency was carried on for the 
greater part of ’94 by a Ministry in a hopeless minority in the country 
and in the House of Representatives alike. The history of the course 
of Politics throughout that year, and the part of the Home Authorities 
therein, are deserving of more than the passing notice they have 
hitherto received. It runs as follows: In the November of ’93 the 
General Election was held for the House of Representatives, which sits 
for four years. The election is by Manhood Suffrage ; the polling took 
place in the late autumn, that being the season at which a fishing 
population is best able to vote ; and the returns were duly made. The 
two parties in the island, the Merchants’ and the Peopie’s, engaged, 
according to their wont, in a sharp fight: with the result that, in a 
house of thirty-six, the People’s candidates were rcturned by a majority 
of nearly two to one. . 


The aim of the victorious party was progress ; its ambition included 
the opening-out of the island by means of railways and roads, with 
a view to making opportunities for new industries, and improving the 


condition of the working population. The Merchants, on the other 
hand, were resolute to maintain intact the set of existing monopolies 
which had belonged for generations to a Trading Aristocracy. Now, 
party feeling runs high in small communities, and the Merchants, who 
on this occasion were especially concerned to win Office, would not 
accept defeat at the polls, but prepared for reprisals. They had one 
point in their favour, as they knew. The rank-and-file of the People’s 
Party were desperately poor, many of them having to run the winter 
months upon food stuffs supplied on credit by their employers. Not 
unnaturally, the Merchants thought that at a given moment—just 
before the Sealing, when the general poverty had become intense— 
such influences might be brought to bear upon their debtors as 
would change the balance of power, and turn the scale in their 
own’ favour on the Progressives; so they had recourse to a rather 
disreputable stratagem. Some few hours before the term of the 
statutory pcriod—early, that is, in ’94—they lodged Petitions with the 
view of unseating the Premier and fourteen other members of the 
People’s Party on grounds alleged to be in respect of offences created 
Ty a Statute (passed in ’89), which is very similar in its provisions to’the 
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English and Canadian Corrupt Practices Acts. The Act itself was little 
known in the island, and was still less understood ; and its sanction had 
never been invoked before. Practically, one and the same offence was 
charged against the fifteen Members: namely, that immediately before 
the Election they, as candidates of the Government in Office, had shared 
in the distribution of public monies for the construction of public works 
in their several constituencies, with intent to favour their own re- 
election ; but in some few instances it was also asserted that voters had 
been conveyed to the polls at the expense of Government, and that its 
candidates had thereby secured an unfair advantage. Little was 
imputed in the matter of personal bribery, but in the sequel it was found 
that the letter of the law had been broken, and all fifteen were unseated. 
Meanwhile the Government had resigned ; and as, during the hearing of 
the Petitions the Merchants had so managed that a quorum of thirteen 
was always present to make a House, they forthwith came into office. 
Things looked settled for a time, for the fact of being unseated dis- 
qualifies a man from sitting in the House of Representatives until 
after another General Election, so that the People’s Party was 
compelled to look for Candidates in the ranks of the unknown and 
untried ; and for this reason, among others, its opponents relied upon 
sweeping the board at the coming bye-elections. Moreover, considered 
with particular reference to the state of their own circumstances, the 
financial outlook made the leaders of the Merchants’ Party keen to get 
the control of affairs into their own hands. But they reckoned without 
their host. Popular feeling had been greatly excited by their. tactics 
in the matter of the Petitions, and the People’s candidates were again 
returned in a handsome majority of the House. 

Meanwhile, too, matters had gone by no means smoothly in the 
House of Assembly itself, where, indeed, there was so much friction that 
Government could not get Supply voted, and its supporters had to 
pay their taxes voluntarily to enable it to carry on affairs. The burden 
of the taxation for ’94 was never legally adjusted ; and the Merchants 
would have had no revenue with which to meet the daily needs of the 
public service but for this voluntary support on the part of their 
followers. On the return of the People’s Party to the House with a 
majority of four to three, pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Governor to dissolve. This he declined to do: alleging the disclosures , 
that might possibly be made at the trial of the few Petitions that were 
yet undecided. No such disclosures were ever made, yet he still refused 
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the demand for a dissolution., This was undoubtedly a false move ; and 
in making it he inflicted a gratuitous wrong on the Colony, whose 
political and financial conditions demanded above all eise a firm and 
stable government, and whose people were completely justified in 
insisting on a dissolution having for a probable consequence the 
return to office of certain trusted leaders. In this case, indeed, the 
Governor was no worthy representative of the traditions of English 
Sovereignty, for it was the personal influence of the Merchant chiefs 
which induced him not to give effect to the people’s will. 

Now, it cannot be conceived that any Governor would have taken 
upon himself the responsibility of so high-handed a proceeding, as that 
of keeping in office a Ministry in which the Colony under his care had 
explicitly signified its utter lack of confidence, without first taking the 
opinion of the Colonial Office. Also, it seems equally improbable that 
the matter in all its aspects could have been brought under the notice 
of the present Colonial Secretary, whose known sympathy with subject 
races and large views in the matter of popular representation could 
never have permitted him to uphold the action of a minority of 
oligarchs in open contempt of an overwhelming popular majority. 
The inference, indeed, is irresistible: that the tradition of the Colonial 
Office was brought to bear automatically upon the oldest Dependency 
in its charge. The political unrest and the shadow of coming events 
—which should have been foreseen—were regarded as matters of no 
importance or Imperial concern. Some few assurances that the Office 
had its eye on Newfoundland, and that her case would be duly con- 
sidered, together with just such a closing of the incident as might 
have been practised upon a semi-barbarous possession—these were held 
enough to content a Colony of English islanders on the verge of 
bankruptcy and revolt! 

Let us compare, for a moment, what was done in Newfoundland and 
what in the circumstances would be done in England. In England the 
Sovereign is still empowered to dissolve Parliament, or not, at will ; 
but in these days none would venture to run counter to the expressed 
will of the people; and, even in Newfoundland, the Colonial Office 
excused its refusal by alleging that no prayer for dissolution had been 
presented. This, however, was a mere subterfuge; no such address 
could have been formally presented, inasmuch as Parliament had then 
been prorogued till early in ’95. If the formality of presentation were 
an essential, it was possible, and it would have been easy, to call’ the 
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House for an Autumn Session ; and there is a strong feeling that it was 
by the Governor’s fault that this was not done. In all probability, 
however, it was the fault, not of the Governor alone, nor of the 
Colonial Secretary alone, but of a permanent staff which decided the 
matter upon a set of Constitutional principles archaic in spirit and in 
fact, and altogether inapplicable to Newfoundland or to any Colony in 
the condition of Newfoundland. It is like keeping a Nasmyth hammer 
for the cracking of occasional walnuts. But when could a sense of 
proportion be ever imputed to the Official Mind ? 

Even here the matter did not end. The Governor persisting—on the 
encouragement, we must believe, of the Colonial Office—in his refusal 
to dissolve, the Prime Minister’s position became untenable, and towards 
the end of last year he resigned. A far-reaching commercial crisis 
bad long been imminent; it supervened ; his firm, together with all 
but two in the island, went under for the time; and the People’s 
Party clambered into power once more. In a little community like 
Newfoundland the reserve of statesmen is limited. Here was a 
Ministry of (for the most part) untried men, compelled to face a 
difficulty which would have tested the resource and the capacity of 
the most experienced administrators. With a view to securing the 
services of men who might help the community out of its miserable 
plight, on the 31st December, ’94, both Houses passed a Bill to remove 
the disqualification of the members unseated on petition. And this 
Bill, despite the critical position of affairs, was “reserved by the 
Governor for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure ”—which might 
not be announced for some time! The Governor steadily declined 
to sanction it himself, as he might very well have done, if he had had 
a free hand and had not been controlled by the Colonial Office; and in 
the sequel, the people had to be kept from pillaging the bakeries 
by blue-jackets and marines from a gunboat in the harbour, sent 
out (as is believed in the island) purely and simply to protect the 
Governor. Rightly or wrongly the people wanted their old leader, Sir 
William Whiteway, and his colleagues to return to office, and regarded 
the deterring action of the Home Authorities as the cause of many 
among their troubles. Their view may have been incorrect, no doubt, 
but it is none the less unfortunate for that. 

In the end, after three weeks of compulsory inaction—this, mind, in 
a time of panic, when every moment was of consequence !—* Her 
Majesty’s pleasure” was signified as being identical with that of the 
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islanders ; those leaders in whom they put their trust were permitted to 
take the helm ; and things began to mend. Friction ceased: for the 
Merchants, being soundly beaten, were constrained to make the best of 
it they might ; while the People, being victorious, had-no more occasion 
for the making of bad blood. And all that is needed now is that Lord 
Ripon should make a timely and an honest statement, setting forth the 
terms upon which Great Britain will take over Newfoundland’s debts 
and liabilities, to the end that her offer and Canada’s may be compared. 
Meanwhile, however, the Official oracles are dumb, and it is very 
probable that Sir Ambrose Shea, himself a Newfoundlander, who is now 
in England,.or some other mediccre Downing Street person, may be 
called in and asked to arrange affairs: though what they should do 
“dans cette galére”. is a thing not even the Colonial Office knows. 

The moral of this story seems to be that, in the case of Colonies, 
with representative government, the Colonial Office should never 
interfere unless non-interference be likely to lead to trouble abroad. In 
the present instance neither neighbour Colony nor foreign Power could 
have been hurt by a dissolution in Newfoundland—still less by the 
immediate allowance of the Disqualifications Removal Bill at the 
beginning of the present year. Further, the opportune consent of the 
Governor to the proposed dissolution would have done away with the 
necessity for the Bill so inopportunely reserved for the signification of 
Her Majesty’s pleasure, and would have relieved Great Britain from not 
a little idle and superfluous odium. Some five and thirty years ago John 
Bright was moved to write that the English are'careless of everything that 
does not immediately affect themselves, and can be excited to no effort 
in the cause of a dependency excepting under pressure from some great 
calamity. This may or may not be true. But, assuredly, it is the 
present hope of Newfoundland that her troubles may so affect Great 
Britain that a properly chosen Commission may be appointed forthwith, 
which shall devise a means of removing her interests from the control 
of, on the one hand, a pedantic and exclusive service, and, on the other, 
a body of politicians “ whose main object of adoration is patronage.” 


A. R. WHITEWAY. 





MR. BALFOUR’S PHILOSOPHY 


N attempt to estimate the philosophical value of such a book as 

Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief (London: Longmans) in the 

pages of a finite magazine is beset by at least one unhappy 
difficulty. Dissent from its conclusions has the show of misappreciation 
of its merits. Let it be insisted at once, therefore, that though to many 
men the final conclusions of this treatise will be unsatisfying, and some of 
its tributary arguments unconvincing, there is no man that can afford to 
disdain it. No truth is the whole truth, and no sincere quest after truth 
can end in total disappointment. It is a commonplace that man learns 
most from those with whom he least agrees, and this is especially so with 
a thinker so keenly sensitive to the philosophic atmosphere of the hour 
as Mr. Balfour. /Je méprise Locke, said Schelling; but Locke had 
been long enough in his coffin to justify the liberty. Nowadays we 
are all pretty unanimous in misprizing Schelling, but Mr. Balfour is 
either to be salvoed as a saviour or approached warily as a dangerous if 
illuminative heretic. The enemy he attacks is the established philosophic 
church of the day; it has been attacked,.and indeed overthrown, in its 
carlier incarnations, but the bare fact of its resuscitation points the 
necessity of a new onslaught. Naturalism—there is no need to depart 
from Mr. Balfour's own term; it passes variously under the aliases 
of Positivism and Agnosticism, and may most handily be described as 
the creed of Mr. Herbert Spencer—fights to-day with the new weapon of 
Evolution ; it was necessary that the weapon should be turned against 
it. This Mr. Balfour has done with an unsparing trenchancy, a dazzling 
deftness of dialectical fence, a subtlety of distinction, and a power of 
epigram and of eloquence far surpassing any of its. original masters. 
He has hewn Naturalism asunder and riddled it to shreds, and over- 
thrown it and trampled on it, and if he has not slain it outright the one 
reason is that its professors are not open to philosophic conviction. For, 
indeed, the creed was never at any time a philosophy nor expounded 
by philosophers. Its gospellers are either, like Professor Huxley, 
investigators of science who have strayed beyond their province, or 
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anti-theological gladiators like Mr. Frederic Harrison, or else, like 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, they have mistaken generalisations in natural 
science for the nearest human possibilities of absolute truth. Such 
as Naturalism was Mr. Balfour leaves it without a rag to cover its 
speculative nakedness. Starting out to explain the world without any 
ultimate principle of personality, it cannot give a coherent account of 
one single moment of human experience. Let that be said once for 
all: let anyone to whom it sounds treasonable read the First Chapter 
of the Second Part once for all. But it will be more profitable for the 
estimate of the book as a whole to review it rather from the aspect of 
its constructive parts. “In order that the views here advocated,” we are 
told at the outset, “may be seen in the highest relief, it is convenient 
to exhibit them against the background of some other and contrasted 
system of thought.” Convenient it is, no doubt ; but is it quite fair to 
judge the stability of any body of conclusions by so shaky a structure 
as Naturalism? Is not the foil too dull for a fair valuation of the 
gem? Will it not be better, in fine, to take Mr. Balfour’s contentions 
on their merits, and inspect them against the background of any more 
plausible theory that their analysis may afford ? 

Logically, Mr. Balfour’s argument begins—and, for that matter, ends, 
as we shall see later—in “the ineffaceable incongruity between the 
origin of our beliefs, in so far as these can be revealed to us by science 
and the beliefs themselves.” But for this compendium we have to 
wait until the last chapter: the actual order of statement is rather 
morphological than logical: it proceeds as the theory would grow up in 
the theorist’s own mind rather than in conformity with the conveniences 
of exposition. We begin—not altogether without reminiscence of the 
maxim, “ Abuse plaintiff's attorney ””—with an examination of the 
Naturalistic accounts of morality, esthetics, and epistemology. Viewing 
these genetically he finds that, while the evolutionary process was their 
origin, they are far from being its ends. They are merely accidents in its 
course—backwaters lying off the perpetual and universal stream of the 
world’s tendency. Bastards of the struggle for life, they can claim no 
dignity of their own and cherish no hope of perpetuity when once they 
have served their turn. They came into the world as devices, subservient 
to the-continued existence of man; they will go out of it on the inevit- 
able day when they no longer minister to it. Is this a creed for self- 
respecting men? asks Mr. Balfour. Can belief and. feeling continue 
to co-exist in-such intolerable antagonism? : Possibly not; though we 
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must remember such jars are oftener composed by mutual accommo- 
dation than by the utter destruction of one or other of the jarring 
partners. Yet spite of this the argument seems largely irrelevant and 
doubtfully valid. It is not the habit of the philosopher to ask first 
whether this or that is pleasant to believe, but whether it is true. And, 
supposing that it is true, is it, after all, so humiliating? Amoeba man 
was and automaton he shall be, says Mr. Balfour, half-dead to know 
that he must die.. But, even so, it is our present, not our past or 
future, that concerns us. Mr. Balfour calls in humour “to prevent us 
assuming any airs of superiority over other and more powerful members 
of the same family of phenomena more permanent than ourselves.” 
Yet surely this invocation of humour is but a back-handed argument. 
Even on the crassest Naturalistic view humour is a more ingenious and 
complicated conjunction of atoms than heat. If the phenomena could 
laugh back it would be different. But while I can laugh at them it 
troubles me little that in a few billions of years they may perhaps 
reduce my zth grandson to the same unlaughing molecules as 
themselves. : 

Human activities, it may thus be argued, have their dignity in their 
exercise, as determined by such rough approximation as we can make, 
through their structure, to their function in the world. To some tempers, 
at least, human life, with all.its diverse equipments and possibilities, is 
an end in itself. If there is anything worthy the knowing and feeling 
and doing, it remains worthy so long as evolution allows man to remain 
capable of it. And-.is our doom, after all, so inevitable? No doubt all 
that makes man human was. evolved, in the beginnings, by accident. 
The struggle for life first made us moral and esthetical and rational, in 
order that we might be better adapted animals. But that was only in 
the very beginning. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Balfour appears to confuse 
the source of a thing with the thing itself. For with the dawn of 
consciousness begins a fresh struggle, whose sphere is in consciousness 
alone—the struggle of ideals, the struggle of ideas. This is grafted 
on to the old struggle for bare life and partly supersedes it. Just as 
the struggle first entered into the world with organic life, this new 
mental struggle began with consciousness. Ideas fight for survival in 
the mind as men fight for survival in the outer world, and the former 
fight reacts on the latter. _ It is to this purely intellectual struggle that 
we owe and shall owe all the more complex developments of zsthetics, 
thought, and morality. Whence otherwise comes the power that makes 
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men give up their bread for their art, the hope of posterity for learning, 
life itself for their country? The primeval will to live becomes modified 
into the will to live in such-and-such a way: we enrich our conception 


of life with certain minimum requirements of virtue and_ refinement. 
Artificial selection begins to replace natural. As years go on this 
struggle within the mind will be more and more. Amcebz we were, it 
is true; but on this view we look back on our ancestry with the juster 
pride of him who has risen from below rather than of him who at the 
most has not fallen. And if the phenomena kill us off in the end, at 
least we shall perish in the bloom. 

The Naturalist is hardly in a position to put forward such a 
suggestion as the foregoing. But we have given up the Naturalist and 
are trying Mr. Balfour’s contentions for ourselves, so that we may derive 
from it a hope that, even with a Naturalistic origin, things are not 
quite so desperate with us as he would have us think. He now leaves 
this quasi-ethical. region and proceeds to attack Naturalism as a 
philosophy. This chapter is a model of destructive analysis, brilliant 
and sound, subtle and perspicuous. He demonstrates beyond all power 
of refutation, or even of reply, that the hypothesis of Materialism-—for 
it is to Materialism that, in the limit, Naturalism always comes—cannot 
state coherently the simplest facts of our experience. This part of the 
book, therefore, we might pass by but for one discussion which may 
come in usefully later. In his analysis of Naturalism, piling refutation 
on refutation, Mr. Balfour takes occasion to make soine criticisms of 
sense-perception. In an immediate experience by sense-perception— 
Mr. Balfour’s example is a tree—‘ the scientific man knows very well 
that the material object only resembles his idea of it in certain 
particulars—extension, solidity, and so forth—and that in respect of 
such attributes as colour and illumination there is no resemblance 
at all.” Here, then, argues he, is a break-down in the Naturalist’s 
means of knowledge, which can only be explained by the hypothesis 
that these immediate experiences, on which he depends for all his 
knowledge, “are merely mental results of cerebral changes, all else 
is a matter of inference.” So that we are confronted by the horrible 
cataclysm that Naturalism regards the world thus, while her ally, 
Science, works only on the assumption that it has an independent 
material existence. As against Naturalism the hit is palpable. But 
to those who believe that the explanation of the world must rest 
on the percipient self as well as on the percept—and the point is 
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already fair, since Mr. Balfour has told us that “there is no theoretical 
escape from the ultimate ‘1’”—it need beget no suspicion of our trusty 
friends, the senses. To the perceiving mind the tree is a tree, however 
science may analyse it. You may call it, if you will, an extended solid 
object, p/us vibrations, ethereal undulations, absorption of most part of 
the same, reflection of the green residue, incidence on the eye, arrange- 
ment on the retina, stimulation of the optic nerve and molecular 
change in the cerebral hemispheres. But in the long run it is more 
convenient to call it a green tree, and in the theory of knowledge it is 
just as correct. The doubt as to the objective existence of the material 
world, which Mr. Balfour is continually raising, is equally irrelevant. As 
it is the earliest of metaphysical problems to suggest itself, so it is the 
first to be dissipated. In reality the problem has no meaning at all. 
Whether our perceptions represent independent objects or cerebral 
changes makes no sort of difference either in speculation or practice. 
In either case they are equally independent of and complementary to 
the percipient subject, In a later chapter (the first of Part IV) Mr. 
Balfour returns to this subject. Ingeniously deriving our unqualified 
belief in sense-perceptions from the undoubted benefit such a belief 
would confer in an early stage of the struggle for existence, he argues 
thence that though this belief is “ more inevitable and universal” than, 
for example, the belief in God, it is not more worthy. He nowhere 
clearly lays down any canon of the worthiness of beliefs, nor is it 
altogether clear how this should be done: up to now the worthiness of 
a belief has been generally held to be determined by its truth. The 
belief in God can hardly be worthier because it has to do with a higher 
human function ; for higher must mean more specific to man—there 
being no question of the morality of beliefs, as such—and nothing is 
more specific to man than thought, of which sense-perception is a vital 
clement. Nor is it a matter of “ faith”—or inference, as many would 
prefer to call it—since that enters into both.. Nor of the inevitable 
allowance for error, since this is at least as great in theological beliefs as 
in perceptions, from which theology is ultimately derived ; and neither 
the last nor the first link in a coherent chain of thought is any 
worthier than the other. So that we may approach the next division of 
the subject with our confidence still unimpaired—remembering always 
the small allowance for physiological or inferential errors—in what 
-remains the primary coin in the currency of thought, 

And now rises before us the fair, formless form of the Transcendental 
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Ego. Duly Mr. Balfour deduces the portentous abstraction from the 
possibility of sentient experience. And you would suppose that with 
this and sense-perception as: yet remaining to all but the Materialist, 
even fastidious he would begin to construct. But no! He continues 
his wild iconoclastic career. He brushes aside the theories of those who, 
‘by the aid of “ ideas of relation,” would constitute the world of objects 
out of the subject self: for does not the subject owe its metaphysical 
existence to the very objects it thus complacently proceeds to beget ? 
So with the sinister souls that dare elevate the abstract Ego into the 
Divine: how can you venerate, as the God of love, a creature of meta- 
physics whose whole being is summarised in the fact that it is not an 
object of sense? But there remains a third possibility. Take the objec- 
tive world and the abstract self as two: can they not figure out a universe 
between them? Mr. Balfour does not smile upon this possibility. He 
does not find, for instance, that causation is to be deduced from these 
elements with due inexorability. But what, ultimately, is causation ? 
Popularly the cause of anything is that on which it inevitably follows ; 
more thoughtfully stated it is that without which it cannot exist. Then 
what is the cause, let us say, of a drawing-room fire? It follows 
inevitably: (when properly conducted) on the application of a match; 
without the match it could not exist. But is the match the only thing 
that fulfils the definition? Could the fire exist without the materials of 
which it is itself composed, without the human agency that placed these 
in position, without the oxygen in the air? Come a step further: on 
this showing, is not the soil in which the wood grew, is not the man that 
cut it down, and the father that begat him, and the settled social state 
that allowed his father to devote a peaceful mind to the propagation of 
a son—are not all these things as much the cause of the fire in the 
drawing-room as is the match? And could not the list be extended for 
ever and for ever until nothing that is known to man were omitted ? 
We come to this conclusion, then: that the cause of each thing is 
everything else. Unless everything else were as it is, each thing could 
‘not be as it is: And that fact—the fact that the whole system works 
together to each of its resultants—is what we call the Uniformity of 
- Nature. ‘Nature eannot but be uniform, seeing that nothing is added 
nor taken away, and all that there is of her is concentrated in each 
one of her processes. Now is not the Transcendental Ego competent 
to have knowledge of this system? ‘To suppose an abstract prin- 
ciple cognisant of cause sounds at: first an assumption audacious and 
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unwarrantable. But the process sketched, viewed more narrowly, is 
mere matter of addition and subtraction. Hath not a Transcendental 
Ego memory and comparison, perception of presence and absence in 
phenomena, and an unity of accumulated truth? By the hypothesis it 
has all this: all this is just what it is for, just what it is. May we not, 
then, disallow Mr. Balfour’s objection on the score of causation ? 
Through the Ego and phenomena, therefore, we rise to a bi-lateral 
conception of the world. On the one side is the self, on the other its 
objects, which the self is able to schematise into a system of inter- 
dependent relations which exert a uniform pressure on any one point. 
It is true that this conception does not top the summit of the philo- 
sophic ideal. Philosophy, to have her heart’s desire, must needs envisage 
the world as manifestation of one principle, not two. Yet we might rest 
in this dualism with a very tolerable, provisional satisfaction if nothing 
better can be attained. It is true that this compromise cannot be any 
satisfaction to those who were set on regarding the self as the index 
of God. Mr. Balfour himself very cogently hints, if he does not 
explicitly demonstrate, why this is not so. The self is not God, and 
the related system of its objects is not God. Each depends on the 
other, and God must be Absolute. If there is to be any Absolute it 
must be found in the fusion of the two, in the whole of which they are 
the related parts, But such an Absolute is beyond relation, and there- 
fore beyond human knowledge, which is itself a relation ; the part can 
have no cognisance of the whole. So that this Absolute, this God, is 
unknown and unknowable to man ; it is merely another Thing-in-Itself, 
unmeaning and null. The theory, indeed, summarily expressed, justifies 
the statement that there is no God. But that is no objection to the 
theory. We started on it, not to find a God at any cost, but to find what 
there was to be found. One more objection to this view Mr. Balfour 
alleges, and this is a more head-splitting one than the others. The 
Ego as we have deduced it is a mere knowing-machine. But the self 
we live with—the Empirical Ego of the psychologist—is one that feels 
and mourns and extends itself over body and legs and toes. Now we 
cannot say that this self is the Ego, because it is the object of the 
Ego’s perceptions. Nor can we conscientiously say that our past and 
our feelings and our body are no more ourself than our chair or 
our table. Here, then, is the problem of self-consciousness, perhaps 
impossible of solution and certainly so within any possible limits. It 
is the less pressing because for metaphysics the Transcendental Ego is 
X 2 
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all the self we want. _ For empirical psychology the self is mainly 
cerebral changes ; for ethics it is the sense of freedom. Much criticism 
might be directed upon Mr. Balfour’s objections to Determinism, though 
they are not, in the main, novel. But again we must pass on, merely 
marking down that we have in this Dualistic-Idealistic theory a skeleton 
reconciliation of the world, unhinged, it is true, at one important joint, 
and in much need of supplementing in every member. Still, it seems a 
beginning, and we can but wonder what better Mr. Balfour has to offer 
to us. 

Mr. Balfour meanwhile is discursively driving the Juggernaut of his 
dialectic over most of the guides that mankind has looked to for truth. 
Sense-perception we have tried above to patch together again ; later 
language as an accurate vehicle of thought goes down before him, as it 
must before anybody that cares to tilt hard enough at it. Next he 
comes to consider of the rival claims of reason and authority. It is an 
admirably perspicuous chapter, though again not conspicuously novel. 
To such as plume themselves overmuch on their rationality it will be 
somewhat disquieting to see exposed in black and white before them 
the infinite smallness of that portion of their judgments which is based 
immediately on reason. No man, indeed, has any direct concern with 
reason except the philosopher who puzzles after principles or the plain 
man who attempts rarely, and with halting casuistry, to apply them. 
Infinitely small, if we rest the calculation on the bare number of 
judgments each puts down to its score, is reason’s part. But when 
Mr. Balfour argues that authority is more characteristic of man than 
reason, is he not misled by this purely irrelevant consideration of the 
number of judgments into which each enters? He admits that both are 
necessary to intellectual life ; why, then, put either above the other? 
Nothing can be more than essential. Moreover, if either is to take prece- 
dence over the other, there are some good grounds for urging that it should 

'be reason. Authority cannot move a step without it, for even the accept- 
ance of authority means a latent syllogism: “it must be true, for 
Huxley says so, and he knows.” Moreover, in every statement that is 
taken on authority there exists the reasoning by which it was arrived 
at, held in solution, and capable of being re-reasoned would a man 
‘but take the trouble. Reason is there, but you must call for it. 
Unless Mr. Balfour postulate an infallible source of inspiration, every 
‘dictum of authority must be in its original statement the work of reason. 
And if he does so postulate, then he must either justify his postulate by 
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reason or else ask us to take him for an infallible source of inspiration 
in himself. 

Mr. Balfour has now examined various forms of belief in three 
aspects—by the light of their consequences, their reasons, and their 
causes. He has found their consequences deplorable, their reasons 
fallacious, their causes misunderstood. This can hardly apply to 
Naturalistic beliefs solely, for he proceeds thence to draw his deductions 
as positive truth, and indeed he cannot have written a book with the ~ 
tame ambition of producing a better creed than Naturalism. So. far, 
then, as these forms of belief go they promise man a mean life and a 
contemptible death, they will not bear an examination of their rational 
foundation, they rest on such alien causes as authority and the mis- 
apprehension of terms. With such modifications as the foregoing 
discussions may have brought into this view, we may now follow him as ~ 
he advances from this shifting ground to the deduction of the Deity. 
Let it be imputed to him for courage that the sand shifts beneath him, 
since he is not of those who shipwreck reason and call in God from 
Heaven to set up the world again. His attempt is to deduce the 
existence of God by mental process ; it is an argument “from needs to . 
their satisfaction.” This curious process, hitherto unknown to logicians— 
and whatever just deductions Mr. Balfour may make from the validity of 
logic he can hardly argue in any other medium—appears to be of a quasi- 
transcendental character. As the necessities of certain beliefs about the 
sensible world lead us to the deduction of the self, so the necessities 
of beliefs about the universe as a whole lead us to the deduction of a 
God. We cannot get rid of our difficulties about the world but by “the 
presupposition that it was the work of a rational Being who made /t¢ 
intelligible, and at the same time made us, in however feeble a fashion, 
able to understand it.” In a feeble fashion, indeed, it would seem, since 
it is just this lack of understanding that drives Mr. Balfour to postulate 
his rational Being. The first criticism that suggests itself is not 
recondite. If we are to be justified in such assumptions by a mere 
defect of understanding, are there not a thousand other assumptions 
equally plausible? I might compose all my perplexities by postulating 
that I made the world when I was a baby, and conduct it while I am 
asleep. But it is doubtful if this view would command any> wide 
measure of support. 

Once more: consider what is’ meant by a need. Is the need that 
compels the belief in God of the same nature as the need that forces 
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us to the belief in the material world? Mr. Balfour asserts that it 
is not less stringent. If he means our belief in the materiality of the 
world, that is true. But belief in the material world in the proper 
significance of the term—bearing in mind the fact that it is all one 
whether the material world is or is not represented by anything beyond 
cerebral processes—is an utterly different thing. From this we cannot 
escape ; unless we believe, with reasonable deductions, what we see 
and hear, we cannot even begin to know or to act. We could not 
live in the world a moment without it. But the need for the belief 
in God means no more, at the most, than that without it we cannot 
know all that we can imagine ourselves as knowing, that we cannot 
do right so continuously as we can imagine ourselves as doing. On 
the face of it, then, this argument from need to its satisfaction is an 
illicit one: the need is not such as to drive us, as a_ primordial 
condition of human existence, to satisfy it with a stable belief. We 
have every cal! to make our own lives coherent, but what call have we 
to make the universe coherent by aid of the first hypothesis that 
comes to hand? The belief in God is not truly a need at all, unless 
omniscience and perfection be needs: men think loyally, and feel 
proportionately, and act rightly without it every day. And why should 
they not? For consider the nature of the satisfaction of which Mr. 
Balfour’s need is capable. He feels it as a need, because he cannot 
explain the world, and cannot feel assured of right action without it. 
But can he know and act any better with it? Not one jot. The 
intellectual problems that were dark before are dark still ; the moral 
quagmires are as desperately trackless as ever they were. Nor could it 
be otherwise. For what compels us to leave our philosophies half- 
finished on the roadside, and entangles us in inextricable mazes about 
the smallest action that may be good or bad, is not ignorance of general 
principles but of particular facts. The science is always there, but we 
want the omniscience. Now from the belief in God can proceed no 
knowledge of the unnumbered accidental circumstances of life. . There- 
fore there comes from it no increase of knowledge or certitude of 
goodness. No: the need is no need, and the satisfaction is no satis- 
faction. All that this faith can do is to instil a comfortable confidence 
in the origin of the world as an alien auxiliary to knowledge, and in 
its guidance as an alien auxiliary to morals. The most that could 
result from it would be the statement, “There is a God,” grateful as a 
consolation, but worthless as a truth. And confidence answers not to 
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a need, but to a hope. But it is not competent even for this. It is 
no more possible for hope to realise the future, than for remorse to 
annihilate the past. 

But let us assume the reality of the need and its satisfaction. Let 
us further assume that the conception of God as creator and guide is 
its one possible satisfaction. Of what nature is the conception thus 
secured? Clearly, as the result of a transcendental process, the 
conception is governed by the conditions that gave it birth, The 
transcendental self is an abstract principle unifying the disconnected 
phenomena presented in sensitive experience. Even so, this transcen- 
dental Deity is an abstract principle unifying the phenomena presented 
by the intellectual and moral conditions of the world. The world, 
says Mr. Balfour, is an absurdity without creation or guidance; very 
well, infer creation and guidance. More than this we have no authority 
to claim. And then, in a moment, we suddenly come upon Mr. Balfour 
speaking of “a living God”! Who is hypostatising the abstract now ? 
He is straying as far outside his mandate as any Fichte making the 
Ego rebound on nothing, and bounce back in the form of a material 
world. God, by the hypothesis, is a causative and a guiding principle, 
and there is no possible right to attribute one shred more of meaning 
to the conception than what is supplied by the method of its deduction. 
Is it needful to discuss the value of this result ? Such a God is worthless 
and unmeaning: the result is as jejune as the process is illegitimate. 
This, then, is the end of the long quest—a baseless assumption, a 
fulfilment illicitly begotten by an imagined need on an illusive 
satisfaction, an identical proposition, an empty formula, a Nothing. 
Sooner than that, let us go back to our old paths that seem to conduct 
us now and again a step onward, even though it may be no step nearer 
the goal. Let us turn again and maze ourselves with our broken 
ingenious relations, and scrape ourselves with our blind industrious 
scalpels. 

G. W. STEEVENS. 





THE CYCLE 
(By A CYCLE-MAKER) 


T is common knowledge that we can float a much heavier weight 

] than we can lift, and roll a much heavier weight than we can 

carry. Applied to human locomotion, this means that a man 
can wheel his weight far more easily than he can foot with it. Now, 
a latter-day Cyclist has thrice the speed of those that “pad the hoof,” 
however speedily ; and my purpose here is to show briefly some of 
the steps by which this remarkable consummation has been attained. 

It is needless to hark back to the beginning of things. For practical 
purposes I may take up my tale as late as five-and-twenty years, or so, 
ago, when a Velocipede, or “ Boneshaker,” an improved variety of the 
old Draisnene, or Dandy-horse, was brought from Paris to England. 
It was largely composed of the same materials, and it was built in 
much the same style, as an ordinary. carriage. The spokes, hubs, rims, 
and tyres were exactly those of a carriage-wheel, only smaller; the 
bearings were like carriage-bearings ; it was fitted with a simple con- 
nexion between, the two wheels ; it was provided with a spring and a 
saddle hinged in a socket; it was steered by a handle, directly con- 
nected to the front wheel, with a vertical, or almost vertical, fork ; it was 
worked by a pair of pedals connected to cranks attached to the axle 
of the front wheel, and fitted in the upper part with grooves, or guides, 
to receive the rider’s insteps. Not much more than walking pace could 
be got out of it; but it was found to have a pleasant gliding motion, 
and this prevented it from falling out of use. By the merest chance, 
a specimen was brought to Coventry ; and my uncle, the late Mr. James 
Starley—acknowledged to be the man who strove above all others 
to fit the Velocipede, and more especially the Tricycle, for the public 
service—perceived its possibilities (or some of them), and in no great 
while contrived a machine on far better mechanical lines. It is 
scarce conceivable nowadays, but it is none the less a fact, that the 
first machine, although driven by the front wheel, which was about 
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thirty-six inches in diameter, was made with a hinder wheel of almost 
the same size; or that it was considered quite the right thing to run 
alongside it, and, having imparted a momentum, vault into the saddle 
from the ground. It was not long before the fore-wheel was enlarged, 
and the rear one made considerably smaller ; a better spring was fitted ; 
a step was added, by which the rider could more easily bestride his 
mount. But despite these conveniences, the machine did not take to any 
great extent until the wheels were fitted with rubber (instead of iron) 
tyres. This done, it was not long before the wooden rim was replaced 
by one of metal, grooved to accommodate a rubber tyre, and metal tension 
spokes were substituted for the old-fashioned spokes of wood. From 
this point detail after detail. was improved in rapid succession. Adjust- 
able cone-bearings took the place of plain ones, and ball-bearings that 
of cones ; tubing supplanted solid metal in the framework ; rubber was 
substituted for wood in the pedal blocks, which, further, were applied 
to the ball of the foot instead of the instep. These improvements, with 
the many others which I cannot mention, all tended in the direction of 
lightness and speed: with the result that, though the general form’ 
remained the same, the Bicycle began to be in great demand. 

It was a good thing of its kind; but the use of it was restricted to 
young and active men, till Mr. Starley, working in the interest of those 
who were neither active nor young, devised the Coventry Tricycle. It 
had a large driving-wheel on one side, with two small wheels, coupled 
for steering, on the other; but it was only driven from one side. It was 
followed by a Sociable Tricycle, with two small steering-wheels in the 
middle and a large driving-wheel on each side. Two driving chains 
connected the large wheel with the cranks, but each chain was indepen- 
dent of the other, so that the machine turned corners with freedom and 
ease. Very soon, however, Mr. Starley saw that unless the riders pedalled 
in perfect unison they set up a zigzag or lateral motion, and to prevent ~ 
the resulting loss of power he invented the Balance (or Double) Driving- ° 
Gear, now fitted to every three-wheeled machine that is made. This 
remarkable device, with others, assured the popularity of the Tricycle ; 
and in the meanwhile inventors were doing their utmost to improve the 
Original or Ordinary Bicycle, so that the demand for both types of 
machine kept steadily ahead of the supply. At that time I had taken 
out a patent for a handlebar which, being fitted to an Ordinary, could 
be pushed forward and so locked in position that one could get’a better 
pull and put more force on the pedals; but it imparted a radial motion 
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to the arms when steering, and was not at all comfortable to use. Now, 
years before I had had the idea that what was wanted was a radical 
change ; so, finding that riders had little objection to alter the position 
in which they sat, I resolved to design a type of machine which should be 
altogether new, and brought out the Rover (I thought for some time of 
calling it the Future cycle ; but let that pass!) A complete change of 
form was necessary ; but, the essential principles and points determined, 
that was a mere detail. I regarded the rider as the motive force; 
and, believing it absolutely necessary that he should be so placed that he 
could exert the greatest amount of power on his pedals, with the least 
amount of fatigue to himself—believing, also, that the machine of the 
future must be so made that such essentials as the crank-shaft, pedals, 
seat, and handles could be made easily adjustable—I decided to change 
my shape ; make my wheels of a good rolling size; place my crank- 
shaft as near the ground as safety would permit ; connect my back-wheel 
with my crank by means of a chain, so that the gear might be adjusted 
and varied at pleasure, and a short, strong man could ride with a fifty, a 
sixty, a seventy, or even a higher gear, while a tall, weak man could 
ride with a lower gear than the short, strong one; to give my saddle 
a vertical adjustment so that it could be raised or lowered at will ; so to 
place my handles that they could be set forward or backward, raised 
or lowered, as might be desired ; and, finally, to make it impossible for 
the pedalling to interfere with the steering. 

Now, with the old-fashioned Ordinary, to put on full power the rider 
had to sit in such a position that, when his pedal was at its lowest, his 
leg was stretched and straight; so that a tall man could only ride a tall 
machine, and, as there was little or no adjustment, all cycles had to be 
built to scale. Then, the wheel was driven by cranks fastened direct 
to the axle, and the rider got one revolution of his driving-wheel to one 
revolution of his cranks. When he put on force, his pedal was in front 
of the centre of his driving-wheel ; his forks sloped backwards and his 
handle was seldom, if ever, very much in front of the top of his forks ; 
and the only way in which he could effectually put his weight upon his 
pedals was to double himself up over his handlebar. The Rover changed 
all that ; but for the first year or two of its existence it met with very 
little success. Then, a few specimens being sent in various directions 
through the country, where they could be tested against other types, its 
qualities soon began to be recognised. Letters from all parts of the 
kingdom told of the conquest of hills impossible before ; road races were 
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won on it; it put in an appearance on the racing tracks, and took to 
cutting records all ‘round. To show the advance its introduction 
secured, I give, from Mr. Sturmey’s official year-book, a comparative 
table of distances and times :— 


On the Path. 





ROVER TYPE. ORDINARY. 





Distance. 
Year. Time. Time. 








mins. secs. | hrs. mins. secs. 

2 13 | 2 28% 

10 572 | | 13 448 
22 «10k 27554 
33 265 | 42 133 

44 t+ 6 ” | 5651 

55 || | 12 485 
56 33 378 

15 ’ 5. = 55 

cs ne | 9 59 34 

8 % (This is the longest 
32 2 | distance recorded 
48 2 | | for the Ordinary 
43 ; | Bicycle on the 
42 | path.) 


S| 
Oo FHOCOCOOOOR | 


450 29 54h 








At Herne Hill, in the July of ’94, Frank Shorland rode four hundred 
and sixty miles in 23 hours 58 minutes 14} seconds: the longest 
distance ridden by any rider within the 24 hours. Only one of these 
distances has ever been beaten, and then it was by a tandem, which did 
the fifty miles in 1 hour 53 minutes 203 seconds, as against I hour 
56 minutes 452 seconds. The Rover type has been equally successful 
on the road, nearly all the road-records having been made on it. 

_ As early as 1886, Mr. Sturmey, of Zhe Cyclist, wrote that it had 
“set the fashion to the world”; and indeed I think it is scarce too 
much to say that three-fourths of the cycling of to-day is due to 
it. It has been much changed in detail since its beginnings, but 
never in principle. Throughout the period of growth the Rubber Tyre 
had proved so satisfactory that, apart from the questions of flexibility 
and size, no change seemed either needful or desirable. Then came the 
Pneumatic Tyre, however ; and some saw good points in it, while many 
others predicted its speedy departure. As for myself, I thought it nearly 
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perfect—in principle; but I had grave doubts as to whether it could 
be so made as to become a practical and commercial success. It was, 
manufactured so carefully, however, by the Dunlop Tyre Company, 
which introduced it, that riders soon began to use it with impunity, 
and that, too, over the roughest of rough roads. It had “come to 
stay,” in fact ; and it would be hard to exaggerate the debt that cyclists 
owe to its inventor. It has made cycling luxurious in many places 
where without it cycling must have remained scarce possible. It has 
furnished, too, as far as may be, the equivalent to a prepared track 
(or railway): as, being made of thin material, which is filled with air 
under pressure, its outer surface is so flexible, that it readily gives 
before an obstacle, so that in passing over an uneven surface it absorbs 
vibration, at the same time that, unlike any other tyre, it imparts no 
uneven or jerky motion to your machine. 

My space will not permit me to describe the many delicate details 
of construction which have been thought out, nor the many devices 
which have been tried for decreasing friction, increasing leverage, or 
. obtaining greater power or speed. It must suffice me to note that 
cycle-making has reached a point at which improvement seems difficult. 
Most makers use the finest materials ; and twelve to thirteen-stone 
men now race without fear of breakage, at a rate of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour, on machines that weigh about twenty 
pounds: which is less than two pounds of material for each stone- 
weight of rider. I need only add that the cycle, in its present form, 
is ridden by young and old, men and women, rich and poor; that 
it affords a means of travelling great distances at a very good pace; 
that, rationally treated, it provides many thousands of persons with a 
healthy and delightful form of recreation; that its utility is recognised 
in fifty ways; and that, so far as I can see, its popularity is likely 
rather to increase than to diminish with time. In some countries it 
is already a part of the national life. There are not many, I believe, 
in which it will not end in the long run by being popular, and there 
are none, I take it, in which, once naturalised, it will ever lose its 
ground. 


J. K. STARLEY. 





THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 


(From The Bannatyne MS., 1568) 


O luve unluved it is ane pain, 
For she that is my soverane 
Some wanton man so hic has set her, 


That I can get no luve again, 
But break my hairt and nocht the better. 


When that I went with that sweet may 
To dance, to sing, to sport and play, 
And ofttimes in my arms plett her, 
I do now mourn both nicht and day 
And break my hairt and nocht the better. 


When I was wont to see her go 
Right trimly passing to and fro, 

With comely smiles when that_I met her, 
I must now live in pain and woe 

And break my hairt and nocht the better. 


Whatt’n ane glaikit fule am I. 
To slay myself with melancholy, 
Sen weel I ken I may not get her ? 
Or what suld be the cause, and why 
To break my hairt and nocht the better ? 


My hairt, sen thou may not her please, 
Adieu! As guid luve comes as gaes ; 

Go choose another and forget her. 
God give him dolour and disease 

That breaks his hairt and nocht the better ! 


“ Finis,” quod ALEXANDER SCOTT 
when his wife left him 





TWO THIEVES 
I.—THE ESCAPE OF JACK SHEPPARD. 


T was midnight when Jack Sheppard reached the leads, wearied 

] by his magical achievement, and still fearful of discovery. The 
“jolly pair of handcuffs,” provided by the thoughtful Governor, 

lay discarded in his distant cell; the chains which a few hours since 
had grappled him to the floor encumbered the now useless staple. 
No trace of the ancient slavery disgraced him save the iron anklets 
which clung about his legs: though many a broken wall and shattered 
lock must serve for evidence of his prowess on the morrow. The Stone- 
Jug was all be-chipped and shattered. From the Castle he had forced 
his way through a nine-foot wall into the Red Room, whose bolts, bars, 
and hinges he had ruined to gain the Chapel. The road thence to the 
roof and to freedom was hindered by three stubborn iron doors; yet 
naught stood in the way of Sheppard’s genius, and he was sensible, 
at last, of the night air chill upon his cheek. But liberty was not yet: 
there was still a fall of forty feet,and he must needs repass the wreckage 
of his own making to filch the blankets from his cell. In terror lest he 
should awaken the Master-Side Debtors, he hastened back to the 
roof, lashed the coverlgts together, and, as the City clocks clashed 
Twelve, he dropped noiselessly upon the leads of a Turner’s house, 
built against the prison’s outer wall. Behind him Newgate was cut 
out a black mass against the sky; at his feet glimmered the garret 
window of the Turner's house, and behind the winking casement he 
could see the Turner’s scrvant going to bed. Through her chamber 
lay the road to glory and Clare Market, and breathlessly did 
Sheppard watch till the candle should be extinguished and the maid 
silenced in sleep. In his anxiety he must tarry—tarry; and for a 
weary hour he kicked his heels upon the leads, ambition still too 
uncertain for quietude. Yet he could not but catch a solace from his 
splendid craft. Said he to himself: “Am I not the most accomplished 
slip-string the world has known? The broken wall of every Round 
House in Town attests my bravery. Light-limbed though I be, have I not 
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ferced the impregnable Castle itself? And my enemies—are they not 
to-day writhing in distress? The head of Blueskin, that pitiful thief, 
quivers in the noose ; and Jonathan Wild bleeds at the throat from the 
dregs of a coward’s courage. And what a triumph shall be mine when 
the Keeper finds the stronghold tenantless!” Now, unnumbered were 
the affronts he had suffered from the Keeper’s impertinence, and he 
chuckled aloud at his own witty rejoinder. Only two days since the 
Gaoler had caught him tampering with his irons. “ Young man,” he 
had said; “I see what you have been doing, but the affair betwixt us 
stands thus: It is your business to make your escape, and mine to 
take care you shall not.” Jack had answeied coolly enough: “ Then 
let’s both mind our own business.” And it was to some purpose that 
he had minded his. The letter to his baffled guardian, already sketched 
in his mind, tickled him afresh, when suddenly he leaps to his feet and 
begins to force the garret-window. 

The Turner’s maid was a heavy sleeper, and Sheppard crept 
from her garret to the twisted stair in peace. Once, on a lower floor, 
his heart beat faster at the trumpetings of the Turner’s nose, but he 
knew no check until he reached the street-door. The bolt was 
withdrawn in an instant, but the lock was turned, and the key nowhere 
to be found. However, though the risk of disturbance was greater 
than in Newgate, the task was light enough: and with an iron link 
from his fetter, and a rusty nail which had served him bravely, the 
box was wrenched off in a trice, and Sheppard stood unattended in 
the Old Bailey. At first he was minded to make for his ancient 
haunts, or to conceal himself within the Liberty of Westminster; but 
the fetter-locks-were still upon his legs, and he knew that detection 
would be easy as long as he was thus embarrassed. Wherefore, weary 
and an-hungered, he turned his steps ‘northward and never rested until 
he had gained Finchley Common. At break of day, when the world 
re-awoke from the fear of thieves, he feigned‘a limp at a cottage door, 
and borrowed a hammer to straighten a pinching shoe. Five minutes 
behind a hedge, and his anklets had dropped from him; and, thus a 
free man, he took to the high road. After all he was minded to desert 
London and to escape awhile from the sturcy embrace of Edgworth 
Bess. Moreover, if Bess herself were in the lock-up, he still feared 
the interésted affection of Mistress’ Maggot, that other doxy, whose 
avarice would surely drive him upon a dangerous enterprise; so he 
struck across country, and kept starvation from him by petty theft. Up 
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and down England he wandered in solitary insolence. Once, saith 
rumour, his lithe apparition startled the peace of Nottingham ; once, he 
was wellnigh caught begging wort at a brew-house in Thames Street. 
But he might as well have lingered in Newgate as waste his opportunity 
so far from the delights of. Town ; the old lust of life still impelled him, 
and a week after the hue-and-cry was raised he crept at dead of night 
down Drury Lane. Here he found harbourage with a friendly fence, 
Wild’s mortal enemy, who promised him a safe conduct across the seas. 
But the desire of work: proved too strong for prudence; and in a 
fortnight he had planned an attack on the pawnshop of one Rawling, at 
the Four Balls in Drury Lane. 

Now, Sheppard, whom no house ever built with hands was strong 
enough to hold, was better skilled at breaking out than at breaking in, 
and it is remarkable that his last feat in the cracking of cribs was also 
his greatest. Its very conception was a masterpiece of effrontery. Drury 
Lane was the thief-catcher’s chosen territory ; yet it was the Four Balls 
that Jack designed for attack, and watches, tye-wigs, and snuff-boxes were 
among his booty. Whatever-he could not crowd upon his person he 
presented to a brace of women. Tricked out in his stolen finery, he 
drank and swaggered in Clare Market. He was habited in a superb suit 
of black; a diamond fawney flashed upon his fam ; his light tye-periwig 
was worth no less than seven pounds ; while pistols, tortoise-shell snuff- 
boxes, and golden guineas jostled one another in his pockets. Thus, in 
brazen magnificence, he marched down Drury Lane on a certain 
Saturday night in November, 1724. Towards midnight he visited 
Thomas Nicks, the butcher, and having bargained for three ribs of beef, 
carried Nicks with him to a chandler’s hard-by, that they might ratify 
the bargain with a dram. Unhappily, a boy from the Rose and Crown 
sounded the alarm ; for, coming into the chandler’s for the empty ale- 
pots, he instantly recognised the incomparable gaol-thief, and lost no 
time in acquainting his master. Now, Mr. Bradford, of the Rose and 
Crown, was a head-borough, who, with the zeal of a triumphant Dog- 
berry, summoned the watch, and in less than half-an-hour Jack Sheppard 
was screaming blasphemies in a hackney-cab on his way home to 
Newgate. 

The Stone-Jug received him with deference and admiration. Three 
hundred pounds’ weight of irons were put upon him for an adornment, 
and the Governor professed so keen a solicitude for his welfare that 
he never left him unattended. There was scarce a beautiful woman in 
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London who did not solace him with her condescension, and enrich him 
with her gifts. Not only did the President of the Royal Academy 
deign to paint his portrait, but (a far greater honour) Hogarth made him 
immortal. Even the King displayed a proper interest, demanding a full 
and precise account of his escapes. The hero himself was drunk with 
flattery ; he bubbled with ribaldry ; and touched off the most valiant 
of. his contemporaries in a ludicrous phrase. But his chief delight was 
to illustrate his prowess to his distinguished visitors, and nothing pleased 
him ‘better than to slip in and out of his chains. Confronted with his 
judge, he forthwith proposed to rid himself of his handcuffs, and he 
preserved unto the fatal tree an illimitable pride in his artistry. Nor 
would he believe in the possibility of death. To the very last he was 
confirmed in the hope of pardon; but, pardon failing him, his single 
consolation was that his procession from Westminster to Newgate was 
the largest that London had ever known, and that in the crowd a 
constable broke his leg. Even in the Condemned Hold he was 
unreconciled: If he had broken the Castle, why should he not also 
evade the gallows? Wherefore he resolved to carry a knife to Tyburn 
that he might cut the rope, and so, losing himself in the crowd, ensure 
escape. But the knife was discovered by his warder’s vigilance, and 
taken from him after a desperate struggle. At the scaffold he behaved 
with admirable gravity: confessing the wickeder of his robberies, and 
asking pardon for his enormous crimes. “Of two virtues,” he boasted 
at the self-same moment that the cart left him dancing without the 
music, “1 have ever cherished an honest pride: never have I stooped to 
friendship with Jonathan Wild, or with any of his detestable thief-takers ; 
and, though an undutiful son, I never damned my mother’s eyes.” 

Thus died Jack Sheppard: intrepid burglar and incomparable 
artist, who, in his own separate ambition of prison-breaking, remains, 
and will ever remain, unrivalled. His most brilliant efforts were the 
result neither of strength nor of cunning; for so slight was he of 
build, so deficient in muscle, that both Edgworth Bess and Mistress 
Maggot were wont to bang him to their own mind and purpose. And 
an escape so magnificently planned, so bravely executed as was his 
from the Strong Room, is far greater than a mere effect of cunning. 
Those mysterious gifts which enable mankind to batter the stone walls 
of a prison, or to bend the iron bars of a cage, were pre-eminently 
his. It is also certain that he could not have employed his gifts in 
a more reputable profession. 

Vol. XII.—No. 70. Y 
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IIl.—LouIs-DOMINIQUE CARTOUCHE. 


Of all the heroes who have waged a private and undeclared war upon 
their neighbours, Louis-Dominique Cartouche was the most generously 
endowed. It was but his resolute contempt for politics, his unswerving 
love of plunder for its own sake, that prevented him from seizing a 
throne or questing after the empire of the world. The modesty of his 
ambition sets him below Caesar, or Napoleon, but he yields to neither 
in the genius of success: whatever he would attain was his on the 
instant, nor did failure interrupt his career, until treachery, of which 
he went in perpetual terror, involved himself and his comrades in ruin. 
His talent of generalship was unrivalled. None of the gang was 
permitted the liberty of a free-lance. By Cartouche was the order 
given, and so long as the chief was in repose, Paris might enjoy her 
sleep. But when it pleased him to join battle a whistle was enough. 

Now, it was revealed to his intelligence that the professional thief, 
who devoted all his days and such of his nights as were spared from 
depredation to wine and women, was more readily detected than the 
valet-de-chambre, who did but crack a crib or cry “Stand and deliver !” 
on a proper occasion. Wherefore, he bade his soldiers take service in 
the great houses of Paris; that, secure of suspicion, they might still be 
ready to obey the call of duty. Thus, also, they formed a reconnoitring 
force, whose vigilance no prize might elude ; and nowhere did Cartouche 
display his genius to finer purpose than in this prudent disposition of 
his army. It remained only to efface himself, and therein he succeeded 
admirably by never sleeping two following nights in the same house: so 
that, when Cartouche was the terror of Paris, when even the Great King 
trembled in his bed, none knew his stature nor could recognise his 
features. In this shifting and impersonal vizard, he broke houses, 
picked pockets, robbed on the pad. One night he would terrify the 
Faubourg St. Germain ; another he would plunder the humbler suburb 
of St. Antoine ; but on each excursion he was companioned by experts, 
and the map of Paris was rigidly apportioned among his followers. To 
each district a captain was appointed, whose business it was to apprehend 
the customs of the quarter, and thus to indicate the proper season of 
attack. 

Ever triumphant, with yellow-boys ever jingling in his pocket, 
Cartouche: lived a life of luxurious merriment. A favourite haunt was 
a cabaret in the Rue Dauphine, chosen for the sanest of reasons, as 
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his Captain Ferrand declared, that the landlady was a femme d’esprit. 
Here he would sit with his friends and his women, and: thereafter: drive 
his chariot across the Pont Neuf to the sunnier. gaiety of the Palais- 
Royal. A finished dandy, he wore by preference a grey-white coat with 
silver buttons ; his breeches and stockings were on a famous occasion 
of black silk; while a sword, scabbarded in satin, hung at his hip. 
But if Cartouche, like many another great man, had the faculty of 
enjoyment, if he loved wine and wit, and mistresses handsomely attired 
in damask, he did not therefor neglect his art. When once the gang 
was ‘perfectly ordered, murder followed robbery with: so instant a 
frequency that Paris was panic-stricken: A-cry of “Cartouche ” 
straightway ensured an empty street. The King took council with 
his Ministers: munificent rewards were offered, without effect. The 
thief was still at work in all security, and it was a pretty irony which 
urged him to strip and kill on the highway one of the King’s own 
pages. Also, he did his work with so astonishing a silence, with so 
reasoned a certainty, that it seemed impossible to take him or his 
minions red-handed. Before all, he discouraged the use of firearms. 
“A pistol,” his philosophy urged, “is an excellent weapon in .an 
emergency, but reserve it for emergencies. At close quarters. it is 
none too sure; and why give the alarm against yourself?” Therefore 
he armed his band with loaded staves, which sent his enemies into a 
noiseless and fatal sleep. Thus was he wont to-laugh at the police, 
deeming capture a plain impossibility. The traitor, in sooth, was. his 
single, irremediable fear, and if ever suspicion was aroused against-a 
member of the gang, that member was put to death with the shortest 
shrift. 

Now, it happened in the last year of Cartouche’s supremacy that a 
lily-livered comrade fell in love with a pretty dressmaker. The 
indiscretion was the less pardonable, since the dressmaker had a 
horror of theft, and impudently tried to turn her lover from. his 
trade. Cartouche, discovering the backslider, resolved upon a public 
exhibition. Before the assembled band he charged the miscreant with 
treason, and, cutting his throat, disfigured his face beyond recognition. 
Thereafter he pinned to the corse the following: inscription, that others 
might be warned by so monstrous an example: “Ci git Jean Rebiti, 
qui a eu le traitement qu’il méritait: ceux qui en feront autant que 
lui peuvent attendre le méme sort.” Yet this was the murder that 
led to the hero’s own capture and death. Du Chatelet, another craven, 
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had already aroused the suspicions of his landlady: who, finding him 
something troubled the day after the traitor’s death, and detecting a 
spot of blood on his neckerchief, questioned him closely. The coward 
fumbling at an answer, she was presently convinced of his guilt, and 
forthwith denounced him for a member of the gang to M. Pacéme, an 
officer of the Guard. Straightly did M. Pacébme summon Du Chatelet, 
and assuming his guilt for certitude, bade him surrender his Captain. 
“ My friend,” said he, “I know you for an associate of Cartouche. Your 
hands are soiled with murder and rapine. Confess the hiding-place of 
Cartouche, or in twenty-four hours you are broken on the wheel.” Vainly 
did Du Chatelet protest his ignorance. M. Pacéme was resolute, and 
before the interview was over the robber confessed that Cartouche had 
given him rendezvous at nine next day. Thirty soldiers crept forth in 
the gray morning, “en habits de bourgeois et de chasseur,” for the 
house where Cartouche had lain. It was an inn, kept by one Savard, 
near la Haulte Borne de la Courtille ; and the soldiers, though they 
lacked not numbers, approached the Chieftain’s lair shaking with 
terror. In front marched Du Chatelet; the rest followed in Indian 
file, ten paces apart. When the traitor reached the house, Savard 
recognised him for a friend, and entertained him with familiar speech. 
“Is there anybody upstairs ?” demanded Du Chatelet. “ No,” replied 
Savard. “Are the four women upstairs?” asked Du Chatelet again. 
“Yes. they are,” came the answer: for Savard knew the password of the 
day. Instantly the soldiers filled the tavern, and, mounting the 
staircase, discovered Cartouche with his three lieutenants, Balagny, 
Limousin, and Blanchard. One of the four still lay abed; but 
Cartouche, with all the dandy’s respect for his clothes, was mending 
his breeches. The others hugged a flagon of wine over the fire. 

So fell. the Scourge of Paris into the grip of Justice. But once 
under lock and key, he displayed all the qualities which made him 
supreme. His gaiety broke forth into a light-hearted contempt of his 
gaolers, and the Lieutenant Criminel, who would interrogate him, was 
covered with ridicule. Not for an instant did he bow to fate: all 
shackled as he was, his legs engarlanded in heavy chains—which he 
called his garters—he tempered his merriment with the meditation of 
escape. From the first he denied all knowledge of Cartouche: insisting 
that his name was Charles Bourguignon, and demanding burgundy, that 
he might drink to his country and thus prove him a true son of the 
soil. Not even the presence of his mother and brother abashed 
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him. He laughed them away as impostors, hired by a false justice to 
accuse and to betray the innocent. No word of confession crossed 
his lips, and he would still entertain the officers of the Law with joke 
and epigram. Thus he won over a handful of the Guard, and, begging 
for solitude, he straightway set about escape with a courage and an 
address which Jack Sheppard might have envied. His delicate ear 
discovered that a cellar lay beneath his cell; and with the old nail 
which lies on the floor of every prison he made his way downwards 
into a boxmaker’s shop. But a barking dog spoiled the enterprise : 
the boxmaker and his daughter were immediately abroad, and once 
more Cartouche was lodged in prison, weighted with still heavier garters. 
Then came a period of splendid notoriety: he held his court, he gave 
an easy rein to his wit, he received duchesses and princes with an air of 
amiable patronage. Few there were of his visitants who left him 
without a present of gold, and thus the universal robber was further 
rewarded by his victims. His portrait hung in every house, and his 
thin, hard face, his dry, small features were at last familiar to the 
whole of France. M. Grandval made him the hero of an Epic— 
“le Vice Puni.” Even the theatre was dominated by his presence ; 
and while Avleguin-Cartouche was greeted with thunders of applause 
at the Italiens, the more serious Francais set Cartouche upon the stage 
in three acts, and lavished upon its theme the resources of a then 
intelligent art. M. Le Grand, author of the piece, deigned to call upon 
the king of thieves, spoke some words of avgot with him, and by way 
of conscience money gave him a hundred crowns. But Cartouche 
set little store by such patronage. He pocketéd the crowns, and then 
put an end to the comedy by threatening that if it were played again 
the companions of Cartouche would punish all such miscreants as 
dared to make him a laughing-stock. For Cartouche would endure 
ridicule at no man’s hand. At the very instant of his arrest, all 
barefooted as he was, he kicked a constable who dared to laugh at 
his discomfiture. His last days were spent in resolute abandonment. 
True, he once attempted to beat out his brains with the fetters that 
bound him ; true also, he took a poison that had been secretly conveyed 
within the, prison. But both attempts failed, and, more scrupulously 
watched, he had no other course than jollity. Lawyers and priests he 
visited with a like and bitter scorn, and when, on November 27th, 1721, 
he was led to the scaffold, not a word of confession or contrition had 
been dragged from him. 
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To the last: ridment he cherished the hope of rescue, and eagerly he 
scanned the crowd ‘forthe faces of his comrades. But the gang, trusting 
to its leader’s nobility, had broken its oath. With contemptuous dignity 
Cartouche deterniined upon revenge: proudly he turned to the priest. 
begging a respite and the opportunity of speech. Forgotten by his 
friends, he resolved to spare no single soul: he betrayed even his 
mistresses to justice. ‘Of his gang, forty were in the service of Mlle. 
de Montpensier, who was already in Spain; while two obeyed the 
Duchesse de Ventadour as valets-de-pied. His confession, in brief, 
was so dangerous a document, it betrayed the friends and servants of 
so many great houses, that the officers of the Law found safety for 
their patrons in its destruction, and not a line of the hero’s testimony 
rémains. The trial of his comrades dragged on for many a year, and 
after Cartouche had been cruelly broken on the wheel, not a few of the 
sang, of which he had been at once the terror and the inspiration, 
suffered a like fate. Such the career and such the fitting end of the 
most distinguished marauder the world has known. Thackeray, with 
no better guide than a chap-book, was minded to belittle him, now 
habiting him like a scullion, now sending him forth on some petty 
errand of cly-faking. But for all Thackeray’s contempt his fame is 
still undimmed, and he has left the memory of one who, as thief 
unrivalled, had: scarce his equal as wit and dandy even in the days of 
Louis the Magnificent. 


A PARALLEL. 


If the seventeenth century was the golden age of the hightobyman; 
it was in the eighteenth that the burglar and street-robber plied their 
trade with the most distinguished success, and it was the good fortune 
of both Cartouche and Sheppard to be born in the nick of time. Rivals 
in talent, they were also near contemporaries, and the Scourge of Paris 
may well have been famous in the purlieus of Clare Market, before Jack 
the Slip-String paid the last penalty of his crimes. As each of these 
great men harboured a similar ambition, so their careers are closely 
parallel. ‘Born in a humble rank of life, Jack, like Cartouche, was 
the architect of his’ own fortune ; Jack, like Cartouche, lived to be 
flattered by noble dames and to claim the ‘solicitude of his Sovereign ; 
and each owed his: pre-eminence rather to natural genius than to a 
sympathetic training. But, for all the Briton’s artistry, the Frenchman 
was in all points save one the superior. Sheppard’s brain carried him 
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not beyond the wants of to-day and the extortions of a Poll Maggot. 
Who knows but he may have been a respectable citizen, with never a 
chance for the display of his peculiar talent, had not hunger and his 
mistress’s greed driven him upon the pad? History records no brilliant 
robbery of his own planning, and so circumscribed was his imagination 
that he must needs pick out his own friends and benefactors for 
depredation. His paltry sense of discipline permitted him to be 
betrayed even by his brother and pupil, and there was no cracksman 
of his time over whose head he held the rod of terror. Even his 
hatred of Jonathan Wild was the result not of policy but of prejudice. 
Cartouche, on the other hand, was always supreme when at work. The 
master of himself, he was also the master of his fellows. There was no 
detail of civil war that he had not made his own, and he still remains; 
after nearly two centuries; the greatest robber the world has known. 
Never did he permit an enterprise to fail by accident ; never was he 
impelled by hunger or improvidence to fight a battle unprepared. His 
means were always neatly fitted to their end, as is proved by the truth 
that, throughout his career, he was arrested but once, and then not 
by his own inadvertence but by the treachery of others. Yet from the 
moment of arrest Jack Sheppard asserted his magnificent superiority. 
If Cartouche was a sorry bungler at prison-breaking, Sheppard was 
supreme in this dangerous art. The sport of the one was to break 
in, of the other to break out. True, the Briton proved his inferiority 
by so frequently placing himself under lock and key; but you will 
forgive his every weakness for the unexampled skill wherewith he 
extricated himself from the stubbornest dungeon. Cartouche would 
scarce have given Sheppard a menial’s office in his gang. How 
cordially Sheppard would have despised Cartouche’s solitary experiment 
in escape! To be foiled by a dog and a boxmaker’s daughter ! 
Would not that have seemed contemptible to the master-breaker of 
those unnumbered doors and walls which separate the Castle from the 
freedom of Newgate roof? 

Such, then, is the contrast between the heroes. Sheppard claims 
our admiration for one masterpiece. Cartouche has a sheaf of works, 
which shall, carry him triumphantly to the remotest future. And when 
you forget awhile professional rivalry, and consider the delicacies of 
leisure, you will find the Frenchman’s greatness still indisputable. At 
all points he was the prettier gentleman. Sheppard, to be sure, had a 
sense of finery, but he was so unused to grandeur, that vulgarity 
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always spoiled his effects. When he hied him from the pawnshop, 
laden with booty, he must e’en cram what he could not wear into his 
pockets; and doubtless his vulgar lack of reticence made detection 
easier. Cartouche, on the other hand, had an unfailing sense of 
proportion, and was never more dressed than became the perfect dandy. 
He was elegant, he was polished, he was joyous. He drank wine, 
while the other soaked himself in beer; he despised whatever was 
common, while his rival knew but the coarser flavours of life. The 
one was distinguished by a boisterous humour, a swaggering pride in 
his own prowess; the wit of the other might be edged like a knife, 
nor would he ever appeal for a spectacle to the curiosity of the mob. 
Both were men of many mistresses, but again in his conduct with 
women Cartouche proved himself the better fellow. Sheppard was at 
once the prey and the whipping-block of his two infamous doxies, who 
agreed in deformity of feature as in contempt for their lover. Cartouche, 
on the other hand, chose his cabaret for the wit of its patronne, and was 
always happy in the elegance and accomplishment of his companions. 
One point remains to note. The two heroes resembled each other 
not only in their profession, but in their person. Though their trade 
demanded physical strength, each was small and slender of build. “A 
little slight-limbed lad,” says the historian of Sheppard. “A thin, spare 
frame,” sings the poet of Cartouche. Here, then, neither had the 
advantage, and if in the shades Cartouche despises the clumsiness and 
vulgarity of his rival, Sheppard may still remember the glory of 
Newgate, and twit the Frenchman with the barking of the boxmaker’s 
dog. But genius is the talent of the dead, and the wise, who are not 
partisans, will not deny to the one or to the other the possession of 
the rarer gift. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





THE TIME MACHINE 


VII. 
A DISCOVERY. 


as UT I was not beaten yet. I banged with my fist at the bronze 
B panels. I thought I heard something stir inside—to be explicit, 
I thought I heard a sound like a chuckle—but I must have 
been mistaken. Then I got a big pebble from the river, and camc 
and hammered till I had flattened a coil in the decorations, and the 
verdigris came off in powdery flakes. The delicate little people must 
have heard me hammering in gusty outbreaks a mile away on either 
hand, but nothing came of it. "1 saw a crowd of them upon the slopes, 
looking furtively at me. At last, hot and tired, I sat down to watch 
the place. But I was too restless to watch long ; I am too Occidental 
for a long vigil. I could work at a problem for years, but to wait 
inactive for twenty-four hours—that is another matter. 

“I got up after a time, and began walking aimlessly through the 
bushes towards the hill again. ‘Patience,’ said I to myself. ‘If you . 
want your machine again you must leave that sphinx alone. If they 
mean to take your machine away, it’s little good your wrecking their 
bronze panels, and if they don’t, you will get it back so soon as-you can 
ask for it. To sit among all those unknown things before a puzzle like 
that is hopeless. That way lies monomania. Face this world. Learn 
its ways, watch it, be careful of too hasty guesses at its meaning. In 
the end you will find clues to it all... Then suddenly the numour of 
the situation came into my mind: the thought of the years I had spent 
in study and toil to get into the future age, and now my passion of 
anxiety to get out of it. I had made myself the most complicated and 
the most hopeless trap that ever a man devised. Although it was at 
my own expense, I could not help myself. I laughed aloud. 

“Going through the big palace, it seemed to me that the little 
people avoided me. It may have been my fancy, or it may have 
had something to do with my hammering at the gates of bronze. 
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Yet I felt tolerably sure of the avoidance. I was careful, however, to 
show no concern, and to abstain from any pursuit of them, and in 
the course of a day or two things got back to the old footing. I 
made what progress I could in the language, and, in addition, I 
pushed my explorations here and there. Either I missed some subtle 
point, or their language was excessively simple—almost exclusively 
composed of concrete substantives and verbs. There seemed to be few, 
if any, abstract terms, or little use of figurative language. Their 
sentences were usually simple and of two words, and I failed to convey 
or understand any but the simplest propositions. I determined to put 
the thought of my Time Machine, and the mystery of the bronze doors 
under the sphinx, as much as possible in a corner of memory, until 
my growing knowledge would lead me back to them in a natural way. 
Yet a certain feeling, you may understand, tethered me in a circle of a 
few miles round the point of my arrival. 

“So far as I could see, all the world displayed the same exuberant 
richness as the Thames Valley. From every hill I climbed I saw the 
same abundance of splendid buildings, endlessly varied in material and 
style; the same clustering thickets of evergreens, the same blossom- 
laden trees and tree ferns. Here and there water shone like silver, and 
beyond, the land rose into blue undulating hills, and so faded into the 
serenity of the sky. A peculiar feature, which presently attracted my 
attention, was the presence of certain circular wells, several, as it seemed 
to me, of a very great depth. One lay by the path up the hill, which I 
had followed during my first walk. Like the others, it was rimmed with 
bronze, curiously wrought, and protected by a little cupola from the rain. 
Sitting by the side of these wells, and peering down into the shafted 
darkness, I could see no gleam of water, nor could I start any reflection 
with a lighted match. But in all of them I heard a certain sound: a 
thud—thud—thud, like the beating of some big engine ; and I discovered, 
from the flaring of my matches, that a steady current of air set down 
the shafts. Further, I threw a scrap of paper into the throat of one ; 
and, instead of fluttering slowly down, it was at once sucked swiftly out 
of sight. After a time, too, I came to connect these wells with tall 
towers standing here and there upon the slopes ; for above them there 
was often just such a flicker in the air as one sees on a hot day above a 
sun-scorched beach. Putting things together, I reached a strong 
suggestion of an extensive system of subterranean ventilation, whose 
true import it was difficult to imagine. I was at first inclined to associate 
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it with the sanitary apparatus of these people. It was an obvious 
conclusion, but it was absolutely wrong. 

“And here I must admit that I learned very little of drains and 
bells and modes of conveyance, and the like conveniences, during my 
time in this real future. In some of these visions of Utopias and coming 
times which I have read, there is a vast amount of detail about building, 
and social arrangements, and so forth. But while such details are easy 
enough to obtain when the whole world is contained in one’s imagination, 
they are altogether inaccessible to a real traveller amid such realities as 
I found here. Conceive the tale of London which a negro, fresh from 
Central Africa, would take back to his tribe! What would he know of 
railway companies, of social movements, of telephone and telegraph 
wires, of the Parcels Delivery Company, and postai orders and the like ? 
Yet we, at least, should be willing enough to explain these things to 
him! And even of what he knew, how much could he make his 
untravelled friend either apprehend or believe? Then, think how 
strait the gap between a negro and a white man of our own times, and 
how wide the interval between myself and these of the Golden Age! 
I was sensible of much which was unseen, and which contributed to my 
comfort ; but, save for a general impression of automatic organisation, I 
fear I can convey very little of the difference to your mind. 

“In the matter of sepulture, for instance, I could see no signs of 
crematoria nor anything suggestive of tombs. But it occurred to me 
that, possibly, there might be cemeteries (or crematoria) somewhere 
beyond the range of my explorings. This, again, was a question. I 
deliberately put to myself,and my curiosity was at first entirely defeated 
upon the point. The thing puzzled me, and I was led to makea further 
remark, which puzzled me still more: that aged and infirm among this 
people there were none. ; 

“TI must confess that my satisfaction with my first theories of an 
automatic civilisation and a decadent humanity did not long endure. 
Yet I could think of no other. Let me put my difficulties. The several 
big palaces I had explored were mere living places, great dining halls 
and sleeping apartments. I could find no machinery, no appliances of 
any kind. Yet these people were clothed in pleasant fabrics that must 
at times need renewal, and their sandals, though undecorated, were fairly 
complex specimens of metal work. .Somehow such things must be 
made. And the little people displayed no vestige of a creative tendency. 
There were no shops, no workshops, no sign of importations. among 
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them. They spent all their time in playing gently, in bathing in the 
river, in making love in a half playful fashion, in eating fruit and 
sleeping. I could not see how things were kept going. 

“Then, again, about the Time Machine: something, I knew not 
what, had taken it into the hollow pedestal of the White Sphinx. Why? 
For the life of me I could not imagine. Those waterless wells, too, 
those flickering pillars. I felt I lacked a clue. I felt—how shall I put 
it? Suppose you found an inscription, with sentences here and there 
in excellent plain English, and, interpolated therewith, others made up 
of words, of letters even, absolutely unknown to you? Well, on the 
third day of my visit, that was how the world of Eight Hundred and 
Two Thousand Seven Hundred and One presented itself to me! 

“ That day, too, I made a friend—of a sort. It happened that, as I 
was watching some of the little people bathing in a shallow, one of them 
was seized with cramp, and began drifting down stream. The main 
current ran rather swiftly, but not too strong for even a moderate 
swimmer. It will give you an idea, therefore, of the strange deficiency 
in these creatures, when I tell you that none made the slightest attempt 
to rescue the weakly crying little thing which was drowning before their 
eyes. When I realised this, I hurriedly slipped off my clothes, and, 
wading in at a point lower down, I caught the poor mite, and drew her 
safe to land. A little rubbing of the limbs soon brought her round, and 
I had the satisfaction of seeing she was all right before I left her. I 
had got to such a low estimate of her kind that I did not expect any 
gratitude from her. In that, however, I was wrong. 

“This happened in the morning. In the afternoon I met my little 
woman, as I believe it was, as I was returning towards my centre from 
an exploration: and she received me with cries of delight, and presented 
me with a big garland of flowers—evidently made for me and me alone. 
The thing took my imagination. Very possibly I had been feeling 
desolate. At any rate I did my best to display my appreciation of the 
gift. We were soon seated together in a little stone arbour, engaged 
in a conversation chiefly of smiles. The creature’s friendliness affected 
me exactly as a child’s might have done. We passed each other 
flowers, and she kissed my hands. I did the same to hers. Then I 
tried talk, and found that her name was Weena, which, though I don’t 
know what it meant, somehow seemed appropriate enough. That was 
the beginning of a queer friendship which lasted a week, and ended— 
as I will tell you! 
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“She was exactly like a child. She wanted to be with me always. 
She tried to follow me everywhere, and on my next journey out and 
about it went to my heart to tire her down, and leave her at last, 
exhausted and calling after me rather plaintively. But the problems of 
the world had to be mastered. I had not, I said to myself, come into 
the future to. carry on a miniature flirtation. Yet her distress when I 
left her was very great, her expostulations at the parting were some- 
times frantic, and I think, altogether, I had as much trouble as comfort 
from her devotion. And yet, she was, somehow, a very great comfort. 
I thought it was mere childish affection that made her cling to me. 
Until it was too late, I did not clearly know what I had inflicted upon 
her when I left her. Nor until it was too late did I clearly understand 
what she was to me. For, by merely seeming fond of me, and showing 
in her weak futile way that she cared for me, the little doll of a creature 
presently gave my return to the neighbourhood of the white sphinx 
almost the feeling of coming home; and I would watch for her tiny 
figure of white and gold so soon as I came over the hill. 

“Tt was from her, too, that I learnt that fear had not yet left the 
world. She was fearless enough in the daylight, and she had the oddest 
confidence in me; for once, in a foolish moment, I made threatening 
grimaces at her, and she simply laughed at them. But she dreaded the 
dark, dreaded shadows, dreaded black things. Darkness to her was the 
one thing dreadful. It was a singularly passionate emotion, and it set 
me thinking and observing. I discovered, then, among other things, 
that these little people gathered into the great houses after dark, and 
slept in droves. To enter upon them without a light was to put them 
into a tumult of apprehension. I never found one out of doors, or one 
sleeping alone within doors, after dark. Yet I was still such a block- 
head that I missed the lesson of that fear, and, in spite of Weena’s 
distress, I insisted upon sleeping away from these slumbering multitudes. 
It troubled her greatly, but in the end her odd affection for me 
triumphed, and for five of the nights of our acquaintance, including the 
last night of all, she slept with her head pillowed on my arm. But my 
story slips away from me as I speak of her. It. must have been the 
night before her rescue that I was awakened about dawn. I had been 
restless, dreaming most disagreeably that I was drowned, and that sea- 
anemones were feeling over my face with their soft palps. I woke with 
a start, and with an odd fancy that some greyish animal had just 
rushed out of the chamber. I tried to get to sleep again, but I felt 
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restless and uncomfortable. It was that dim grey hour when things 
are just creeping out of darkness, when everything is colourless and 
clear cut, and yet unreal. I got up, and went down into the great 
hall, and so out upon the flagstones in front of the palace. I thought 
I would make a virtue of necessity, and see the sunrise. 

“The moon was setting, and the dying moonlight and the first 
pallor of dawn were mingled in a ghastly half-light. The bushes were 
inky black, the ground a sombre grey, the sky colourless and cheerless. 
And up the hill I thought I could see ghosts. Three several times, as 
I scanned the slope, I saw white figures. Twice I fancied I saw a 
solitary white, ape-like creature running rather quickly up the hill, and 
once near the ruins I saw a leash of them carrying some dark body. 
They moved hastily. I did not see what became of them. It seemed 
that they vanished among the bushes. The dawn was still indistinct, 
you must understand. I was feeling that chill, uncertain, early-morning 
feeling you may have known. I doubted my eyes. As the eastern 
sky grew brighter, and the light of the day came on and its vivid 
colouring returned upon the world once more, I scanned the view 
keenly. But I saw no vestige of my white figures. They were mere 
creatures of the half-light. ‘They must have been ghosts,’ I said; ‘1 
wonder whence they dated.’ For a queer notion of Grant Allen’s came 
into my head, and amused me. If each generation die and leave 
ghosts, he argued, the world at last will get overcrowded with them. 
On that theory they would have grown innumerable some Eight 
Hundred Thousand Years hence, and it was no great wonder to see 
fcur at once. But the jest was unsatisfying, and I was thinking of these 
nigures all the morning, until Weena’s rescue drove them out of my 
head. I associated them in some indefinite way with the white animal 
I had startled in my first passionate search for the Time Machine. 
But Weena was a pleasant substitute. Yet all the same, they were 
soon destined to take far deadlier possession of my mind. 

I think I have said how much hotter than our own was the weather 
of this Golden Age. I cannot account for it. It may be that the 
sun was hotter, or the earth nearer the sun. It is usual to assume 
that the sun will go on cooling steadily in the future. But people, 
unfamiliar with such speculations as those of the younger Darwin, 
forget that the planets must ultimately fall back one by one into the 
parent body. As these catastrophes occur, the sun will blaze with 
renewed energy ; and it may bé that some inner: planet had suffered 
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this fate. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the sun was very 
much hotter than we know it. Well, one very hot morning—my fourth, 
I think—as I was seeking shelter from the heat and glare in a colossal 
ruin near the great house where I slept and fed, there happened this 
strange thing. Clambering among these heaps of masonry, I found a 
long narrow gallery, the end and side windows blocked by fallen masses 
of stone. By contrast with the brilliancy outside, it seemed at first 
impenetrably dark to me. I entered it groping, for the change from 
light to blackness made spots of colour swim before me. Suddenly I 
halted spellbound. A pair of eyes, luminous by reflection against the 
daylight without, was watching me out of the darkness ! 

“ The old instinctive dread of wild beasts came upon me. I clenched 
my hands and steadfastly looked into the glaring eyeballs. I was afraid 
to turn. Then the thought of the absolute security in which humanity 
appeared to be living came to my mind. And then I remembered that 
strange terror of the dark. Overcoming my fear to some extent, I 
advanced a step and spoke. I will admit that my voice was harsh and 
ill-controlled. I put out my hand and touched something soft. At 
once the eyes darted sideways, and something white ran past me. I 
turned with my heart in my mouth, and saw a queer little ape-like 
figure, its head held down in a peculiar manner, running across the sunlit 
space behind me. It blundered against a block of granite, staggered 
aside, and in a moment was hidden in a black shadow beneath another 
pile of ruined masonry. My impression of it is, of course, imperfect ; 
but I know it was a dull white, and had strange large greyish-red eyes ; 
also that there was flaxen hair on its head and down its back. But, 
as I say, it went too fast for me to see distinctly. I cannot even say 
whether it ran on all fours, or only with its fore-arms held very low. 
After an instant’s pause I followed it into the second heap of ruins. 
I could not find it at first ; but, after a time in the profound obscurity, 
I came upon one of those round well-like openings of which I have 
told you, half closed by a fallen pillar. A sudden thought came to 
me. Could this Thing have vanished down the shaft? I lit a match, 
and, looking down, I saw a small, white moving creature, with large 
bright eyes which regarded me steadfastly as it retreated. It made 
me shudder. It was so like a human spider! It was clambering 
down the wall, and now I saw for the first time a number of metal 
foot- and hand-rests forming a kind of ladder down the shaft. Then 
the light burned my fingers and fell out of my hand, going out 
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as it dropped, and when I had lit another the little monster had dis- 
appeared. 


“T do not know how long I sat peering down that well. It was not 
for some time that I could succeed in persuading myself that the thing 
I had seen was human. But, gradually, the truth dawned on me: that 
Man had not remained one species, but had differentiated into two 
distinct animals: that my graceful children of the Upper World were 
not the sole descendants of our generation, but that this bleached, 
obscene, nocturnal Thing, which had flashed before me, was also heir to 
all the ages. 

“I thought of the flickering pillars and of my theory of an under- 
ground ventilation. I began to suspect their true import. And what, 
I wondered, was this Lemur doing in my scheme of a perfectly balanced 
organisation? How was it related to the indolent serenity of the 
beautiful Overworlders ? And what was hidden down there, at the foot 
of that shaft? I sat upon the edge of the well telling myself that, 
at any rate, there was nothing to fear, and that there I must descend 
for the solution of my difficulties. And withal I was absolutely afraid to 
go! As I hesitated, two of the beautiful upperworld people came 
running in their amorous sport across the daylight into the shadow. 
The male pursued the female, flinging flowers at her as he ran. They 
seemed distressed to find me, my arm against the overturned pillar, 
peering down the well. Apparently it was considered bad form to 
remark these apertures ; for when I pointed to this one, and tried to 
frame a question about it in their tongue, they were still more visibly 
distressed and turned away. But they were interested by my matches, 
and I struck some to amuse them. I tried them again about the well, 
and again I failed. So presently I left them, meaning to go back to 
Weena, and see what | could get from her. But my mind was already 
in revolution ; my guesses and impressions were slipping and sliding to 
a new adjustment. I had now a clue to the import of these wells, to 
the ventilating towers, to the mystery of the ghosts: to say nothing of 
a hint at the meaning of the bronze gates and the fate of the Time 
Machine! And very vaguely there came a suggestion towards the 
solution of the economic problem that had puzzled me. 

“ Here was the new view. Plainly, this second species of Man was 
subterranean. There were three circumstances in particular which made 
me think that its rare emergence above ground was the outcome of 
a long-continued underground habit. In the first place, there was the 
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bleached look common ‘in most animals that live largely in the dark— 
the white fish of the Kentucky caves, for instance. Then, those large 
eyes, with that capacity for reflecting light, are common features of 
nocturnal things—witness the owl and the cat. And last of all, that 
evident confusion in the sunshine, that hasty yet fumbling and awkward 
flight towards dark shadow, and that peculiar carriage of the head while 
in the light—all reinforced the theory of an extreme sensitiveness of the 
retina. Beneath my feet, then, the earth must be tunnelled enormously, 
and these tunnellings were the habitat of the New Race. The presence 
of ventilating shafts and wells along the hill slopes—everywhere, in 
fact, except along the river valley—showed how universal were its 
ramifications. What so natural, then, as to assume that it was in this 
artificial Underworld. that such work as was necessary to the comfort 
of the daylight race was done?; The notion was so plausible that I 
at once accepted it, and went on to assume the ow of this splitting of 
the human species. I daresay you will anticipate the shape of my 
theory, though, for myself, I very soon felt that it fell far short of the 
truth. 

“ At first, proceeding from the problems of our own age, it seemed 
clear as daylight to me that the gradual widening of the present 
merely temporary and social difference between the Capitalist and the 
Labourer, was the key to the whole position. No doubt it will seem 
grotesque enough to you—and wildly incredible!—and yet even now 
there are existing circumstances to point that way. There is a 
tendency to utilise underground space for the less ornamental purposes 
of civilisation: there is the Metropolitan Railway in London, for 
instance, there are new electric railways, there are subways, there are 
underground workrooms and restaurants, and they increase and multiply. 
Evidently, I thought, this tendency had increased’ till Industry had 
gradually lost its birthright in the sky. I mean that it had gone deeper 
and deeper into larger and ever larger underground factories, spending 
a still-increasing amount of its time therein, till, in the end——-! Well, 
even now, does not an East-end worker live in such artificial conditions 
as practically to be cut off from the natural surface of the earth ? 
Again, the exclusive tendency of richer people—due, no doubt, to the 
increasing refinement of their education, and the widening gulf between 
them and the rude violence of the poor—is already leading to the 
closing, in their interest, of considerable portions of the surface of the 
land. About London, for instance, perhaps half the prettier country is 
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shut in against intrusion. And this same widening gulf—which is 
due to the length and expense of the higher educational process and 
the increased facilities for and temptations towards refined habits 
on the part of the rich—will make that exchange between class and 
class, that promotion by intermarriage which at present retards the 
splitting of our species along lines of social stratification, less and less 
frequent. So, in the end, above ground you must have the Haves, 
pursuing pleasure and comfort and beauty, and below ground the Have- 
nots; the Workers getting continually adapted to the conditions of 
their labour. Once they were there, they would, no doubt, have to 
pay rent, and not a little of it, for the ventilation of their caverns ; 
and if they refused, they would starve or be suffocated for arrears. Such 
of them as were so constituted as to be miserable and rebellious 
would die ; and, in the end, the balance being permanent, the survivors 
would become as well adapted to the conditions of underground life, 
and as happy in their way as the Overworld people were to theirs. 
As it seemed to me, the refined beauty and the etiolated pallor followed 
naturally enough. 

“ The great triumph of Humanity I had dreamed of took a different 
shape in my mind. It had been no such triumph of moral education 
and general co-operation as I had imagined. Instead, I saw a real 
aristocracy, armed with a perfected science and working to a logical 
conclusion the industrial system of to-day. Its triumph had not 
been simply a triumph over nature, but a triumph over nature and 
the fellow-man. This, 1 must warn you, was my theory at the time. 
I had no convenient cicerone in the pattern of the Utopian books. 
My explanation may be absolutely wrong. I still think it is the 
most plausible one. But even on this supposition the balanced 
civilisation that was at last attained must have long since passed its 
zenith, and was now far fallen into decay. The too-perfect security 
of the Overworlders had led them to a slow movement of degeneration, 
to a general dwindling in size, strength, and intelligence. That I could 
see clearly enough already. What had happened to’ the Under- 
grounders I did not yet suspect; but, from what I had seen of the 
Morlock—that, by-the-bye, was the name by which these creatures 
were called—I could imagine that the modification of the human 
type was even far more profound than among the ‘ Eloi, the beautiful 
race that I already knew. jan 

“Then came troublesome doubts. Why had the Morlocks taken 
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my Time Machine? For I felt sure it was they who had taken it. 
Why, too, if the Eloi were masters, could they not restore the machine 
to me? And why were they so terribly afraid of the dark? I 
proceeded, as I have said, to question Weena about this Underworld, 
but here again I was disappointed. At first she would not understand 
my questions, and presently she refused to answer them. She shivered 
as though the topic was unendurable. And when I pressed her, perhaps 
a little harshly, she burst into tears. They were the only tears, except 
my own, I ever saw in that Golden Age. When I saw them I ceased 
abruptly to trouble about the Morlocks, and was only concerned in 
banishing these signs of her human inheritance from Weena’s eyes. 
And very soon she was smiling and clapping her hands, while I solemnly 
burnt a match. 


VIII. 
THE MORLOCKS. 


“It may seem odd to you, but it was two days before I could follow 
up the new-found clue in what was manifestly the proper way. I felt 
a peculiar shrinking from those pallid bodies. They were just the half- 
bleached colour of the worms and things one sees preserved in spirit 
in a zoological museum. And they were filthily cold to the touch. 
Probably my shrinking was largely due to the sympathetic influence of 
the Eloi, whose disgust of the Morlocks I now began to appreciate. 

“The next night I did not sleep well. Probably my health was a 
little disordered. I was oppressed with perplexity and doubt. Once 
or twice I had a feeling of intense fear for which I could perceive no 
definite reason. I remember creeping noiselessly into the great hall 
where the little people were sleeping in the moonlight—that night 
Weena was among them—and feeling reassured by their presence. It 
occurred to me, even then, that in the course of a few days the moon 
must pass through its last quarter, and the nights grow dark, when the 
appearances of these unpleasant creatures from below, these whitened 
Lemurs, this new vermin that had replaced the old, might be more 
abundant. And on both these days I had the restless feeling of one 
who shirks an inevitable duty. I felt assured that the Time Machine 
was only to be recovered by boldly penetrating these mysteries of 
underground. Yet I could not face the mystery. If only I had had 
a companion it would have been different. But I was so horribly alone, 
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and even to clamber down into the darkness of the well appalled me. 
1 don’t know if you will understand my feeling, but I never felt quite 
safe at my back. 

“It was this restlessness, this insecurity, perhaps, that drove me 
further and further afield in my exploring expeditions. Going to the 
south-westward towards the rising country that is now called Combe 
Wood, I observed far off, in the direction of nineteenth century Banstead, 
a vast green structure, different in character from any I had hitherto 
seen. It was larger than the largest of the palaces or ruins I knew, 
and the facade had an Oriental look: the face of it having the lustre, 
as well as the pale-green tint, a kind of bluish-green, of a certain type 
of Chinese porcelain. This difference in aspect suggested a difference 
in use, and I was minded to push on and explore. But the day was 
growing late, and I had come upon the sight of the place after a long 
and tiring circuit; so I resolved to hold over the adventure for the 
following day, and I returned to the welcome and the caresses of little 
Weena. But next morning I perceived clearly enough that my 
curiosity regarding the Palace of Green Porcelain was a piece of self- 
deception, to enable me to shirk an experience I dreaded, by another 
day. I resolved I would make the descent without further waste of 
time, and started out in the early morning towards a well near the ruins 
of granite and aluminium. 

“Little Weena ran with me. She danced beside me to the well, but 
when:she saw me lean over the mouth and look downward, she seemed 
strangely disconcerted. ‘Good-bye, little Weena,’ I said, kissing her ; 
and then, putting her down, I began to feel over the parapet for the 
climbing hooks. Rather hastily, I may as well confess, for I feared my 
courage might leak away! At first she watched me in amazement. 
Then she gave a most piteous cry, and, running to me, began to pull at 
me with her little hands. I think her opposition nerved me rather to 
proceed. I shook her off, perhaps a little roughly, and in another 
moment I was in the throat of the well. I saw her agonised face over 
the parapet, and smiled to reassure her. Then I had to look down at 
the unstable hooks to which I clung. 

“IT had to clamber down a shaft of perhaps two hundred yards. The 
descent was effected by means of metallic bars projecting from the sides 
of the well, and these being adapted to the needs of a creature much 
smaller and lighter than myself, I was speedily cramped and fatigued by 
the descent. And not simply fatigued! One of the bars bent suddenly 
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under my weight, and almost swung me off into the blackness beneath. 
For a moment I hung by one hand, and after that experience I did not 
dare to rest again. Though my arms and back were presently acutely 
painful, I went on clambering down the sheer descent with as quick a 
motion as possible. Glancing upward, I saw the aperture, a small blue 
disk, in which a star was visible, while little Weena’s head showed as a 
round black projection. The thudding sound of a machine below grew 
louder and more oppressive. Everything save that little disk above was 
profoundly dark, and when I looked up again Weena had disappeared. 

“T was in an agony of discomfort. I had some thought of trying to 
go up the shaft again, and leave the Underworld alone. But even while 
I turned this over in my mind I continued to descend. At last, with 
intense relief, I saw dimly coming up, a foot to the right of me, a slender 
loophole in the wail. Swinging myself in, I found it was the aperture 
of a narrow horizontal tunnel in which I could lie down and rest. It 
was not too soon. My arms ached, my back was cramped, and I was 
trembling with the prolonged terror of a fall. Besides this, the unbroken 
darkness had had a distressing effect upon my eyes. The air was full 
of the throb-and-hum of machinery pumping air down the shaft. 

“TI do not know how long I lay. I was roused by a soft hand 
touching my face. Starting up in the darkness I snatched at my 
matches and, hastily striking one, I saw three stooping white creatures 
similar to the one I had seen above ground in the ruin, hastily 
retreating before the light. Living, as they did, in what appeared to 
me impenetrable darkness, their eyes were abnormally large and 
sensitive, just as are the pupils of the abyssmal fishes, and they 
reflected the light in the same way. I have no doubt they could see 
me in that rayless obscurity, and they did not seem to have any fear 
of me apart from the light. But, so soon as I struck a match in order 
to see them, they fled incontinently, vanishing into dark gutters and 
tunnels, from which their eyes glared at me in the strangest fashion. 
I tried to call to them, but the language they had was apparently 
different from that of the overworld people; so that I was needs left 
to my own unaided efforts, and the thought of flight before exploration 
was even then in my mind. But I said to myself, ‘You are in for 
it now,’ and, feeling my way along the tunnel, I found the noise of 
machinery grow louder. Presently the walls fell away from me, and I 
came to a large open space and, striking another match, saw that I 
had entered a vast arched cavern, which stretched into utter darkness 
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beyond the range of my light. The view I had of it was as much as 
one could see in the burning of a match. Necessarily my memory is 
vague. Great shapes like big machines rose out of the dimness, and 
cast grotesque black shadows, in which dim spectral Morlocks 
sheltered from the glare. The place, by-the-bye, was very stuffy and 
oppressive, and the faint halitus of freshly shed blood was in the air. 
Some way down the central vista was a little table of white metal, 
laid with what seemed a meal. The Morlocks at any rate were 
carnivorous! Even at the time, I remember wondering what large 
animal could have survived to furnish the red joint I saw. It was all 
very indistinct: the heavy smell, the big unmeaning shapes, the obscene 
figures lurking in the shadows, and only waiting for the darkness to 
come at me again! Then the match burnt down, and stung my fingers, 
and fell, a wriggling red spot in the blackness. 

“T have thought since how particularly ill-equipped I was for such 
an experience. When I had started with the Time Machine, I had 
started with the absurd assumption that the men of the Future would 
certainly be infinitely ahead of ourselves in all their appliances. I had 
come without arms, without medicine, without anything to smoke— 
at times I missed tobacco frightfully !—even without enough matches. 
If only I had thought of a Kodak! I could have flashed that glimpse 
of the Underworld in a second, and examined it at leisure. But, as it 
was, I stood there with only the weapons and the powers that Nature 
had endowed me with—hands, feet, and teeth; these, and four safety 
matches that still remained to me. 

“T was afraid to push my way in among all this machinery in the 
dark, and it was only with my last glimpse of light I discovered that 
my store of matches had run low. It had never occurred to me until 
that moment that there was any need to economise them, and I had 
wasted almost half the box in astonishing the Overworlders, to whom 
fire was a novelty. Now, as I say, I had four left, and while I stood 
in the dark, a hand touched mine, lank fingers came feeling over my 
face, and I was sensible of a peculiar unpleasant odour. I fancied I heard 
the breathing of a crowd of those dreadful little beings about me. I 
felt the box of matches in my hand being gently disengaged, and 
other hands behind me plucking at my clothing. The sense of these 
unseen creatures examining me was indescribably unpleasant. The 
sudden realisation of my ignorance of their ways of thinking and 
doing came home to me very vividly in the darkness. I shouted at 
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them as loudly as I could. They started away, and then I could 
feel them approaching me again. They clutched at me more boldly, 
whispering odd sounds to each other. I shivered violently, and shouted 
again—rather discordantly. This time they were not so seriously 
alarmed, and they made a queer laughing noise as they came back 
at me. I will confess I was horribly frightened. I determined to strike 
another match and escape under the protection of its glare. I did 
so, and eking out the flicker with a scrap of paper from my pocket, 
I made good my retreat to the narrow tunnel. But I had scarce 
entered this when my light was blown out, and in the blackness I 
could hear the Morlocks rustling like wind among leaves, and pattering 
like the rain, as they hurried after me. 

“In a moment I was clutched by several hands, and there was 
no mistaking that they were trying to haul me back. __I struck another 
light, and waved it in their dazzled faces. You can scarce imagine 
how nauseatingly inhuman they looked—those pale, chinless faces and 
great, lidless, pinkish-grey eyes !—as they stared in their blindness and 
bewilderment. But I did not stay to look, I promise you: I retreated 
again, and when my second match had ended, I struck my third. 
It had almost burnt through when I reached the opening into the shaft. 
I lay down on the edge, for the throb of the great pump below made me 
giddy. Then I felt sideways for the projecting hooks, and, as I did so, 
my feet were grasped from behind, and I was violently tugged back- 
ward. I lit my last match ... . and it incontinently went out. But I 
had my hand on the climbing bars now and, kicking violently, I 
disengaged myself from the clutches of the Morlocks, and was speedily 
clambering up the shaft, while they stayed peering and blinking up at 
me: all but one little wretch who followed me for some way, and well- 
nigh secured my boot as a trophy. 

“That climb seemed interminable to me. With the last twenty 
or thirty feet of it a deadly nausea came upon me. I had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping my hold. The last few yards was a frightful 
struggle against this faintness. Several times my head swam, and I 
felt all the sensations of falling. At last, however, I got over the 
well-mouth somehow, and staggered out of the ruin into the blinding 
sunlight. I fell upon my face. Even the soil smelt sweet and clean. 
Then I remember Weena kissing my hands and ears, and the voices 
of others among the Eloi. Then, for a time, I was insensible. 

H. G. WELLS. 
(To be continued.) 











CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW CURE FOR OUR ILLS IN THE COUNTRY 
To the Editor of the NEW REVIEW 


DEAR SIR—Living in these country parts, we are somewhat slow to get the news ; 
and I have but just heard that the Government, to ease our distress, has a plan for 
ploughing up the sand of the sea-shore. It is a good plan, and I write to say so. 
For, be sure, Mr. Editor, that this ploughing of sand is less costly and wasteful than 
ploughing our land for wheat at the prices of these latter days. And, moreover, it 
will find use for some hundreds, nay, thousands, of good ploughs, which will presently 
rot, since we are hurrying our land back to pasture, wherever it be not turning back 
of itself, through our great discouragement, to useless herbage. And, in the third 
place, this ploughing of the heavy furrows of the sand will find work for our men, 
some half of whom will have to stand idle when our fields have all*been turned to 
grazing land. This is our prospect in these parts, nor do I take it to differ widely 
from England at large. Wherefore, as a practical man, I write this note ; for I take it 
that you in London want no more of our country folk ; and be sure that, if the plough 
stand still in England, finding no use in loam nor sand, a new army of country 
labourers will come to you, and you must find them work at your docks and 
elsewhere. Yes truly, for it is very truth I write. 

J. SHORTREDE, 
Yeoman. 





